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The “Swift Soap Children” 
Stand for Cleanliness and Purity 


| Swift & Company make soap for every purpose—for the toilet, bath, laundry and kitchen. Swift’s Soap is made 

under conditions and from materials that insure absolute purity. Each different soap represents the highest development 
of the skill of expert soap makers. Every cake or bar of Swift's Soap is thoroughly hardened, and therefore lasts longer 
and is more economical than ordinary soaps. ‘The practical proof that Swift's Soap gives perfect satisfaction lies in its 
actual use. Order Swift's Soap and put it to the test in your own home. 


Swift’s Pride Soap 


washes clothes and linens clean, snow-white, spot- 
less, and harms neither hands nor fabrics. It 
makes laundry work easy and lessens kitchen 
work. The lasting suds from Swift's Pride Soap 
gives added luster to china and glass, while for 
washing and bnghtening varnished woodwork it 
has no equal. Swift's Pride Washing Powder 
cuts grease and dirt quickly and economically. For cleansing and cleaning cooking 
utensils and kitchen floors, for washing windows and rough woodwork it is 
unexcelled. (See Swift's Pride in above illustration.) 


Wool Soap 


is made especially for washing woolens and 
for the easy and perfect cleansing of all fine 
fabrics. Made from pure vegetable oils 
and containing no free alkali, it cannot and 
will not shrink either woolens or other fab- 
rics. It is the only soap made expressly for 
woolens, and the qualities that made it the 
best soap for woolens also make it the best 


soap for linens, lingerie, laces and silks. 








(Wool Soap Twins) 


Swift's Lexard Soap g 


is a pure, floating castile soap for general house- ‘ - 

hold use—for the toilet and bath. It will neither S > AD) 
irritate the most delicate skin nor injure the finest Z Floating Castile 
fabric. It possesses the cleansing and healing (iar 

properties of imported castile soap while selling 
for less than half the price of the imported article. 
It combines all the good qualities of floating white soap with the splendid properties 
of the best castile. Order a cake today. (Illustrated by Swift's Little Sailor.) 








Swift’s Toilet Soaps 


are made of the purest and best materials and are scented 
with the most fragrant of perfumes. Swift's Hearts and 
Flowers Toilet Soaps enjoy a deserved popularity because 
of their superb cleansing properties and the delicacy of their 
perfumes—the distilled fragrance of various flowers—carna- 
tions, roses, orange blossoms, etc. Swift's Toilet Soaps are 
put up three cakes in a handsomely decorated box, and may 
be obtained from drug and general stores everywhere. If your local dealer does not 
have them, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


(See Miss Dainty in above group.) 





Made by Swift & Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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‘wan LD Niccolo toddled along 
@ the edge of the white 
=== Italian cliff by the jew- 
eled sea, talking to himself and 
to a large erystal ball which 
he held in his hand, ‘*The 
American gentleman was a fool. 


of the largest crystals that I have ever seen, | and this is Easter even. 

And then | father has brought him a gift for 

to quarrel over a few lire! He could get a the birthday.’’ 

larger one at Tifani’s for half my price! Who | 

Not a Neapolitan, 1 wager; | tried to draw the child’s atten- 
Ah, well, the bam-| tion to it. 

I please myself more | moon is 


and the very most pure. Flawless! 


is this Tifani? 
some beggarly Florentine. 
bino will like the ball. 


It is one| ‘“Two years old on the morrow, 


Grand- 


He held up the crystal ball and 


** Look, Pasquale, the 
rising, falling, upside 





to give it to the bambino on his birthday than |down, out of the sea into the sky! Look!’ | 


to sell it to the American.’’ 
He lifted the crystal up into the sunlight. 


It was the Easter moon, two days beyond the 
| full, dinted on one side. It slipped out of the | softer. 


‘*Tt holds all the world and the weather,’’ he | sea slowly, down into the crystal ball, and 


said. 
little ball, for Pasquale.’’ Then he 
squinted hastily at the radiant, color- 
swimming thing, and attacked a blurred 
spot with a piece of chamois-skin. 

Old Niccolo was a cutter of gems, 
lapidario, they called him in Naples, 
where he had a tiny shop in a by-street. 

‘*Yes, the bambino will surely love 
you,’’ he continued, restoring the chamois- 
skin to his coat pocket. ‘‘You are bright. 
You will make his eyes shine.’’ 

The crystal ball seemed almost to throb 
with color and light. ‘There was blue in 
the top of it and round one side, blue that 
twinkled and tossed, and changed to green 
and rose and violet, and still was blue, 
sea-blue of the Mediterranean. Down the 
other side there was a white streak—that 
was the cliff where old Niccolo walked. 

And next the white streak was rose- 
color, deep flame of rose; for the year 
was in spring, Easter day would dawn 
on the morrow, and the almond-trees 
had blossomed. Up the sides of the 
hills they ran, away from the cliff to 
the edge of the straggling olive-groves. 
Those were in the crystal ball, too, gray- 
silver melting into deepest purple of bare 
hills, that tapered to white, glistening 
snow-points, and dipped down into the 
blue sky of Italy. For the sky was at 
the bottom of the ball. That is a freak 
of the erystal, always to tip this sober 
world upside down. And at the very 
bottom of the sky was a white spot of 
light—the noonday sun. 

Old Niccolo was going to spend Easter 
day with his daughter Marta, and his 
son-in-law Bruno, and his grandson Pas- 
quale, the bambino. 

Two years ago, Easter day had been 
the birthday of the bambino, and that 
was why he was called Pasquale, 
which has an Easter meaning in Italian ; 
and that was why his birthday was a 
movable feast, for sometimes Easter 
comes in April and sometimes it comes 
in March. 

Bruno said, ‘‘But I thought the bam- 
bino was born in April, after the almond 
blossoms had fallen.’’ 

**Almond blossoms!’’ cried Marta. 
‘‘Why should I count from the almond 
blossoms when there is Easter day? Per- 
haps it was April. 1 do not see that that 
makes any difference. It is March this 
year.’’ 

Marta and Bruno and Pasquale lived 
in a little Italian village jutting out of a 
crevice in the white cliff. The houses 
were made of plaster, colored pink, and 
blue, and white—and they sound much prettier 
than they looked. 

The old man saw this village standing out 
like a fly on the side of the cliff for an hour 
before he reached it; and he knew, as he crept 
along, that Marta was waiting at her door, 


shading her eyes with one hand, and looking | 


out for the grandfather. Perhaps she held 
Pasquale on her other arm, and cried: 

“See, bambino, yonder little black ant is he!’’ 
And Pasquale had such stars of eyes. 

The short southern twilight was already 
melting into darkness when old Niccolo entered 
the village street. One and another acquaintance 
greeted him kindly as he passed on to his 
daughter’s house. Marta was sitting on her 
door-stone, with the bambino rolling at her feet. 
Twenty feet away old Niccolo began to chuckle 
and to finger the crystal ball. 

“‘Ahi, bambino, Pasquale! Who is this?’’ 

The baby lifted his head, as one that listens. 

“Up, then,’’ said Niccolo, and lifted him off 
the ground. 

The child clutched his grandfather’s coat, as 
if taken unaware, and began to burrow with 
his head against the old man’s breast and 
upward to his face. 

“Yes, this is a great boy,’’ said Niccolo. 


| 


‘‘Gather all that into the heart of you, | hung there, filling the crystal sky with light. 


ORAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER. 


PASQUALE'S EASTER MOON 


+ ZBy reorepes eo + + 


cheek he said, ‘‘Pretty! The ball 
rounds like this, but quicker.’’ 

Marble was ‘‘As smooth as the 
ball, but too smooth, with hardness 
underneath. ’’ 

He touched a piece of velvet 
once, and exclaimed, ‘‘This thing 
is almost as soft as the ball!’’ 
‘Softer, much,’’ said Marta. 
But Pasquale shook his head. 
Feel !’”’ 

He called it his crystal moon sometimes, in 
confused remembrance of that first night when 


*‘No, not 





“ SEE, HERE IS PAOLO,” AND MARTA WOULD PRESS PASQUALE’S FINGER ON THE BALL 
AND MOVE IT OVER THE SURFACE 


**Look, Pasquale, the beautiful thing! Why | old Niccolo had given him the treasure. Old 
does he not look when I tell him? Why does! Niccolo died when Pasquale was four years 
he press against me, feeling my face with his | old, and after that the little pink plaster house 


lips and his fingers? 
speak to him? Is he deaf?’’ 

The old man felt a sudden fear. 

**Where?’’ said Pasquale. ‘‘Moon? Where?’’ 

There were tears on Marta’s cheeks; they 
glistened in the moonlight. 

‘*We did not know what was the matter!’’ 
she sobbed. ‘‘These three weeks he has always 
been tripping over things and missing his way. 
And now he does not see anything at all.’’ 

They stood together on the door-stone for a 
moment silently. 

‘*Pretty moon!’ said Pasquale. ‘‘O pretty 
moon!’’ His busy, seeking fingers had found 
the ball and tugged it out of Niccolo’s hands. 
‘*Moon—moon—mine—ahi !’’ and he kissed it 
and rubbed it against his cheek. 

He slept with it beside his pillow that night, 
and every night for many a year. 
playfellow. Marta made him a little chamois- 
skin bag for it, with a drawing-string which 
could be fastened to his belt. All things were 
beautiful to Pasquale according to the degree in 
which they approached the perfection of the 





crystal ball. When he stroked his mother’s 


| 


| 


Does he not hear when I | grew shabbier and dirtier, and Pasquale went 


barelegged and in rags. 
Bruno said, ‘‘I will take him to Naples and | 


|set him on a street corner with a tin box. | 


People will give him many pennies. He is so 


| pretty with his great eyes—and none of the 


| grace. 


It was his | 
|} could not play with the other children up and 


other blind ones are so young.”’ 

But Marta had her pride; she was Niccolo’s | 
daughter, and Niccolo had been a skilled artisan. 

Bruno grumbled, and gave way with an ill | 
‘He will come to it in the end,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What else can the child do?’’ 

To which Marta replied stubbornly, ‘‘He 
shall not do it yet.’’ 

So Pasquale was left in peace on the door- 
stone of the pink house, to sit all day caressing 
his erystal ball, turning it in his iingers, rolling 
it a little way on the road, and snatching it 
up hastily to rub it with the chamois-skin. He 


down the steep village street, and they were 
shy with him because he was different. 
‘*Never mind, you have them with you, even 
when they do not speak to you,’’ said Marta. 
‘*They are all in the crystal ball, all walking 


| color ! 


on their heads like the acrobats 
See, here is Paolo,’’ and Marta 
would press Pasquale’s finger on 
the ball and move it over the 
surface in pursuit of the inverted 
Paolo. ‘‘And here is Michele, 
running this way; and here at the top is 
Francesca. ’’ 

-asquale had no books. All his stories and 
pictures were in the crystal ball. Truly it was 
world and weather to him. And it was some- 
thing more. One day Marta was startled by a 
strange sound, a very strange sound to come 
from a blind child. She ran out of the house 
to the middle of the road, where Pasquale stood 
crying, ‘‘Light! Light!’’ 

‘“*What do you mean? 
with you?’’ 
the shoulder. 

**Light!’ he repeated. ‘‘When I do this 
way with the bal] something divides the 
dark. There isa crack in my blindness. ’’ 

The sun’s rays fell on the crystal at 
such an angle that when the child moved 
his ball he flashed a ray of light directly 
into his eyes. 

**T think it means that there is hope 
for him,’’ said Marta to Bruno that night, 
after the little boy had fallen asleep. 
**Ah, I believe if we could take him to 
the great doctor in Naples he could see 
as well as other children.’’ 

**T have no money !’’ muttered Bruno. 
**What have poor folk to do with great 
doctors ?’’ 

But he went to look at Pasquale very 
wistfully. 

After this the crystal ball became more 
than ever a precious treasure. The child 
learned to know that on a bright day, at 
a certain hour, standing in a certain place, 
the ball would flash into his eyes. He 
learned, too, to follow the sun round the 
pink house and find the flash in different 
places at other times of day. He called 
this ”? ‘The crystal ball was his 
one escape from darkness. 

And Marta tried to save, but when she 
counted her little hoard, she found that 
Pasquale would be a man grown before 
there was enough money to pay the great 
doctor. Bruno went to the doctor’s door 
in Naples one day, and inquired the fee. 
He was very cross when he told it to 
Marta, and she counted her savings anew, 
and wept. 

In Lent of the year when Pasquale was 
to be eight years old some tourists came to 
the little village on the cliff. Strangers 
sometimes passed through on donkeys, 
going higher up, but no one ever stayed ; 
the village inn was of the smallest, and 
there were only two or three quaint old 
wayside shrines in the vicinity, and no 
great pictures. But these tourists stopped 
three days at the inn. 

They were a young man and his young 
wife. ‘‘Any one could see they had not 
been long married,’’ the villagers whis- 
pered. And they seemed to like being 
away from other English-speaking people. 
Their Italian was poor, but it made them 
only the more interesting to the village. 
On the second day of their visit they came 
upon Pasquale in the road, flashing his 
ball. 

‘*A erystal ball!’’ 
**What a beauty !’’ 

The unsuspecting Pasquale, alive to the 
admiration revealed in her tone, smiled 
bewitchingly, and said, ‘‘ Now I will 
make it break the darkness.’’ 

‘*What does he say?’’ inquired the lady, and 
her husband translated clumsily. 

‘*What does he mean ?’’ 

‘“‘He means the flash. I—yes—look, Celia, 
the poor little fellow is blind—not entirely, I 
think, for he seems to get the flash.’’ 

**Such a lovely ball!’’ said Celia. ‘‘I wonder 
how a child like this happens to be playing 
with a thing of so much value? Oh, see the 
And there is the sea !’’ 

Pasquale began to explain his ball: ‘‘On that 
side, below, is the next village; and the sea is 
at the top; and if you turn it this way you 
have our cottage.’’ 

‘How do you know if you do not see?’’ 
asked the young man, in broken Italian. 

*‘Oh, I know my way all round inside the 
ball,’’ said Pasquale. ‘‘Where is it now? Is 
the lady holding it? She must be careful.’’ 

Celia was turning the ball delightedly. 

‘*Would you like to have it?’’ her husband 
asked. ‘‘Perhaps we could buy it.’”’ © 

*‘Oh, I have always wanted a crystal ball! 
So pure, soillusive! Do you suppose we could? 
It is not a fit plaything for a child.’”’ 

**T will take the ball now,’’ said Pasquale, 


What is the matter 
she exclaimed, grasping him by 


**seeing. 


cried the lady. 


see, 





ERG BER tHe yourn’s companion GR FEC” «WHA 


He did not understand those English | bandaged, and the doctor had said the bandages | that was upside down. 


in Italian. 


words, but something in the tone troubled | 
him. 

Celia looked down into his big blank eyes 
hesitatingly. 


‘He would soon forget,’’ she explained to 
her husband ; ‘‘and see how ragged he is. They 
must be very poor. His mother could buy 
clothes for him.’’ 

‘‘What does the lady say?’’ asked Pasquale. 
But the young man did not explain. He 
touched the ball meditatively. 

‘*You can see very well if I hold it,’’ said 
Pasquale. 

‘*Where is your mother ?”’ inquired the young 
man, 

‘*“Mama! Mama! Mama! called Pas- 
quale; and Marta appeared in the doorway of 
the cottage. 

‘*That crystal ball,” said the young man, 
approaching her and involuntarily lowering his 
voice. ‘‘My wife has a fancy for it. I should 
like to buy it for her.’’ 

Marta shook her head. ‘‘Not for sale,’’ she 
answered, shortly. ‘‘That is Pasquale’s.’’ 

‘*But a child, and blind, too, cannot appre- 
ciate such a thing.’’ 

Pasquale, in the road, turned his head toward 
the cottage. 

‘*Show me the sea again!’’ eried Celia, 
hastily. ‘‘And why do ‘you call it the crystal 
moon? Did you ever see the moon ?’’ 

‘*Pasquale loves it,’’ said Marta. 
nothing else.’’ 

By way of reply the young man named a sum 
of money. Marta only stood and stared. She 
felt dazed. It was a large sum of money—as 
large as the fee of the great doctor in Naples. 

‘‘What did you say?’’ she said, at last. 

The young man repeated his remark. 

‘* Madre,’’ cried Pasquale, ‘‘I have found the 
light in a new place! It comes from this way 
as well as the other, at midday.”’ 

‘*Not for sale !’’ reiterated Marta to the young 
man. ‘‘He has nothing else.’’ 

That evening Marta whispered the story to 
Bruno, while Pasquale lay asleep. 


19? 


‘*He has 


‘Well, what are you going to do?’’ asked 
Bruno, gruffly. 
And Marta leaned down over Pasquale, 


slipped the drawing-string of the chamois-skin 
bag out of his belt buckle, and carried the bag 
and the crystal ball to the inn. 

‘*Here!’’ she said to the young man. 
to wait till he slept.’’ 

‘Ah!’ murmured Celia, seized with com- 
punction, now that the treasure was within 
her grasp. ‘‘What will he say when he wakes 
up and finds it gone?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ Marta answered, 


“*T had 


rudely. 


Then she counted the money, and went away | 


without saying good night. 

‘These avaricious peasants!’’ exclaimed 
Celia. ‘‘I suppose she does not care in the 
least for the feeling$ of the poor little child.’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ said her husband. ‘‘I 
think she does care. She looked so queer when 
I named the price to-day. I have an idea she 
is going to use the money for him.’’ 

But Celia was not attending. ‘‘Oh, look at 
the red flames of the fire leap up in the ball!’’ 
she cried. 

When Pasquale awoke the next morning and 
found his ball gone, he could not be com- 
forted. 

**You have sold it to the lady who was here 
yesterday,’’ he insisted, with unerring instinct. 
‘*My ball, my crystal moon, mine, mine !’’ 





| impressively, ‘ 


He would not eat, he could not sleep; he sat | 
on the door-stone and wept all day. 
‘*Listen, Pasquale,’’ said Marta. ‘‘I sold 


the ball that I might have money to cure your | 
blindness, to make you see.’ 











might be taken off in two weeks. 


‘*That will be his birthday,’’ smiled Marta. | will see the color clearer. 


‘*Easter day.’’ 

‘“‘You might take them off the night before, 
after the sun has gone down,”’ the doctor added. 
‘*Easter even is a good time. Is it not then 
that they baptize the little children ?’’ 


The sea is the moving 
water underneath the sky. To-morrow you 
Now in the dusk the 
color fades.’’ 

Pasquale nodded. 

At the edge of the sea there was a pale glow. 
It spread up into the sky. Suddenly something 
bright began to come yp out of the water, up 


Pasquale counted the days—and at last the and up. 


hours. When the sun had set on Easter even, 
Marta stood him on the door-stone and slowly 
unwound the bandages. 

Yes, the doctor had given him his sight. 


He clasped his hands and sighed, and gazed | 


and gazed. 
‘*That is the sea,’’ he said, pointing upward. 
‘‘No, the sky, Pasquale. 
ber? In the ball the sea was at the top, but 


DRAWN BY Ww. F. tance 


es 


t% 





Pasquale caught his breath. In another min- 
ute he screamed. 

‘It is my erystal ball!’ he said. ‘‘It is 
coming back to me, madre, it is coming 
back !’’ 

And the Easter moon, rounded to the full this 
Holy Saturday, rose up out of the sea and shone 


Don’t you remem- | on Pasquale. 


After a long time he understood. 


“THE BRIDAL COUPLE'S RUNNING AWAY!" 


AN ESPECIAL ATTRACTION 


* By fanny ¥ os & 


An especial attraction will be the 
presence in the procession of a newly 
married couple. The happy pair who 
volunteer to furnish this feature of 
the parade will be the fortunate 
recipients of a handsome Marie An- 
toinette drawing-room suite from 
Braxton Bros., whose furniture and 
undertaking establishment has been, 
we venture to say, long and favorably 
known to their fellow townsmen. 

Munton & Son will also generously 
contribute a superb dining-room set, including a 
serving-table and buffet, of weathered oak in their 
best Mission style. 


LD Mr. Downs, having finished reading 
@, this beguiling announcement to the 
= crowd of lingerers at the country post- 


office, folded up the paper and took stock of his | 
His slow gaze finally rested on young | 


auditors. 
Dan Nelson. 

“?*Tis you they mean, Dannie,’’ he said, 
‘you and Essie. What are you 
two waiting for? Furniture, your own ma 
confides to my wife. There’s the house, says 
| she, but ’twill be next year before Dannie has 


‘*The ball gave me light, the ball made me | enough put by for the furnishing. ’Tis the 


see, and now there is nothing to break the dark- | 
ness !’’ 


light. ’’ 

‘“*He will not give me my 
sobbed Pasquale. 

‘*‘What: if the doctor should fail?’? Marta 
sighed to Bruno. ‘‘I may have done very ill.’’ 

Bruno was getting the donkey ready for the 
journey. He tightened the saddle-girth and 
lifted Pasquale tenderly upon the beast. ‘‘Who 
knows? Perhaps you will find it again after the 
doctor gives you your eyes and you can go 
about the world alone,’’ he said. 

And the child did not ery any more. 

When the great doctor examined his patient, 
he said, ‘‘A very interesting case. Yes, I think 
there may be hope.’’ 

Then he took a candle and a mirror and 
flashed the light into Pasquale’s eyes, and Pas- 
quale clutched the air, and screamed: 

‘*You have the crystal ball! Give it to me! 
Give it to me!’’ 

And there had to be a good deal of explaining 
before the doctor and his patient understood 
each other. 

Of the little knives and probes and scissors 
there is no need to speak. Fortunately Pas- 
quale could not see them, and Marta was sent 
out of the room. 

When Pasquale cried out with the pain, the 
doctor whispered, ‘‘There now, you are just 
that much nearer seeing the crystal ball,’’ and 
the little boy shut his lips tight and uttered not 
another complaint. 

He went back to the village with his eyes 


| 


| laughed with them, 
crystal ball!’ 


chance of a lifetime, lad.’’ 


The boy glanced good-temperedly round the | 
‘**But the doctor in Naples will give you more | laughing group. 


His confident brown eyes 
but his face remained 
sober. 

“T’ll talk it over with Essie this very eve- 
ning,’’ he said, humoring the old man. Then 
he took out his weekly magazine, and becoming 





| 





other hand up, catching at a late 
spray of yellow honeysuckle, draw- 
ing it down against his cheek. 
‘*This is the sweetest porch in the 
world,’’ he declared, ‘‘and —’’ 
Just then a beam of light from 
the hall dazzled their eyes, and 
Essie’s father came toward them 
with an open newspaper in his 
‘*Here’s something that will interest you 


hand. 
and Essie, Dan,’’ he said. 


Essie blushed. ‘‘O papa!’’ she cried. 

‘Nonsense !’’ said Mr. Robinson, who was 
a perfectly practical man. ‘‘Here you get 
a parlor and dining-room set for nothing, 
absolutely nothing. 
ride through town in an automobile. 
to do it myself. 
What do you care for a town full of strange 
people? Look at them the same as you’d look 
at a circus; and then drive home in the evening 
with stuff to furnish your cottage there on the 
hill. Now, I’d like to know what’s wrong 
with that?’’ 

**But we’d be the circus!’’ cried Essie. 

‘*Then there’ll be two,’’ said the undaunted 


‘I’d like 


| Mr. Robinson, ‘‘and everybody’ll have a good 


| time. 


Do it, and I’1l furnish the kitchen myself. 


| What do you say ?’’ 


absorbed in a review of events, forgot all about 


old Mr. Downs and the Labor-day parade. 

That night at the supper-table his married 
brother pulled a paper from his pocket. 

‘Tt seems as if this were meant for you and 
Essie, Dan,’’ he said. 
like that six years ago, eh, Mame?’’ 

‘*And that Mission style is just the thing,’’ 
said Mamie, turning her pretty, alert face to 
her brother-in-law. 


“Don’t you listen to your father!’’ called 


Mrs. Robinson from the open sitting-room 
window. ‘‘He wouldn’t have done it him- 
self. ’’ 


‘*Well, I’ ve got more sense now !’’ called back 
Mr. Robinson. ‘‘Haven’t you children enough 


| imagination to look on the thing as an adven- 


**Wish we'd had a chance 
| Several times, until at last it began to appeal | 


| 
| 


| 


‘You two would be exactly the sort of people | 


they want,’”’ put in bachelor Uncle Ed. ‘‘A 
good-looking young chap just twenty-one, a 
pretty girl of nineteen. You’d make a regular 
picture in that red automobile.’’ 

The boy laughed gaily. ‘‘Oh, give mea rest !’’ 
he said. ‘‘I have just been through all that at 
the post-office. ’’ 

‘*But, seriously, now —’’ said Charley. 

Dan put his hands to his ears and escaped to 
his room. 

‘But I do wish we didn’t have to wait 
another whole year,’’ he thought later, as he 
walked across the sweet, dark fields to where 
Essie waited for him on her porch steps under 
a tangle of clematis and honeysuckle. 

He sat down a step below her, slipping a 
strong young hand over hers. He flung the 


ture ?’’ 

This phrase fascinated him. He repeated it 
to Dan also. 

The idea, from not being entertained at all, 


| became a visitor promising future delights to) 


Essie’s childish heart. She ran for a great 
department-store catalogue to see what Mission | 
dining-room furniture and Marie Antoinette 
parlor suites looked like. 

When she found them she clasped her hands 
delightedly. 

**We’ll do it, papa!’’ she declared. 
we, Dan?’’ 

“It’s whatever you say, sweetheart,’’ said 
Dan, absently. He was really thinking far 
more just then of how sweet Essie was looking 
in her unwonted mood of excitement than of 
the peculiar desirability of a lot of queer-looking 
furniture. 

Every one but Essie’s mother congratulated 
them on their good sense, and she had always 
been considered by the neighbors a romantic 
creature, who in earlier days had been known 


All you have to do is to} 


Look at it sensibly, now. | 


**Won’t | 





| to let bread burn in the kitchen while she read 
| novels on the back porch. 

It was Charley who volunteered to see the 
committee of Especial Attractions for Dan and 
| Essie. 
| *‘*Mame’s got an uncle-in-law on it, I see,’’ 
he said, ‘‘so we’ll have a pull at the start.’’ 

But, after all, he did not see Mamie’s uncle- 
in-law, but another member of the committee, 
who was busy at a desk near by. 

“*T’ve got a kid brother that’s going to get 
married,’’ said Charley, ‘‘and if you haven’t 
already got a couple —’’ 

The man made a gesture of tearing his red 
hair. ‘‘I’ve got ten,’’ he cried, tragically, ‘‘if 
they’d do! But I’ve put them off, waiting for 
| the right couple to come along.’’ He button- 
| holed Charley confidentially. ‘‘Don’t get in- 

sulted now, but what sort of looking chap is 
your brother ?’’ 

‘‘About like me,’’ said Charley, ‘‘except 
that he is six years younger and two inches 
taller.”’ 

The young man stood Charley off and sur- 
veyed him critically. ‘‘He’ll do,’’ he said. 
** And his girl?’’ 

‘‘She’s nineteen,’? Charley began. 

The man waved a conclusive hand. ‘‘That’s 
enough. They’re all pretty when they’re nine- 
teen, unless they’re deformed, which I take it 
the young lady isn’t.’”’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said Charley, ‘‘Essie’s straight as a 
stalk of corn and fresh as a pink.’’ 

‘‘The very thing,’’ said the harassed com- 
mitteeman. ‘‘Now I can turn away the freaks.’’ 
He buttonholed Charley again. ‘‘The trouble 
I’ve had,’’ he declared, ‘‘would have turned a 
black-haired man gray. Why, one couple, who 
could pile up a hundred years between them, 
came in here this morning and wanted to star 
in our parade. How are they going to get 
themselves up ?’’ 

‘*Black suit, white frock, blue ribbons, I 
guess,’’ Charley ventured, with a rescuing 
memory of his own wedding. 

‘‘No,”’ said the man, firmly, ‘‘it wouldn’t go 
with the auto. What you want is something 
neat in grays or tans. Something in light coat 
suits, you see. Oh, just mention it to the girl; 
she’ll catch on. You see, we want them to 
make a regular picture—two good - looking 
youngsters like that. And say, that furniture’s 
dandy. It’s on exhibition in the windows; 
come along and have a look at it.’’ 

Charley drove home dazzled, flashed the fur- 
niture anew in Essie’s eyes, and from that 
moment things were out of Dan’s and Essie’s 
hands, and the red-headed young man assumed 
the réle of destiny. 

He it was who met them the morning of the 
| parade and conv oyed them to a gorgeous hotel, 
where they presently found themselves married 
in a room of mirrors, endlessly duplicating Dan 

and Essie and the whole wedding party of 
relatives and friends. 

“T’ve put in a good morning’s work,’’ said 
the red-headed man to the inveterate meddler, 
whom he met on the street during the pause 
between the wedding breakfast and the starting 
of the parade. 

**What mischief have you been up to now ?’’ 
asked the inveterate meddler. 

“‘T must say I like that from you, Mack,’’ 
retorted the red-headed man, affectionately, ‘‘but 
I don’t mind telling you that I’m engineering 
the prettiest feature of the parade. I’ve just 
| had those children married off, and now I’m 
waiting for old man Schaeffer’s new French 
| auto and chauffeur.’’ 
| The meddler lifted his brows interrogatively. 
| ‘They’re to ride in it during the parade,’’ 
explained the red-headed man. 

‘‘T wonder you are not ashamed of yourself, 
Thompson,’’ said the inveterate meddler. 
‘*What sort of young people are they ?’’ 

‘‘Fine; prettiest girl I ever saw; splendid 
young chap.’’ 

**And what do you give them for doing it?’’ 
Unworldly indignation dawned in the other’s 
dark eyes. ‘‘A yard of blue ribbon, a new 
Barlow ?”’ 

‘*A Mission dining-1 room set,” replied the 
red-headed man, triumphantly, ‘‘a Marie An- 
toinette parlor suite, to be drawn after them on 
floats—pretty as a picture. You’d do it your- 
self.’’ 

**T wouldn’t do it myself,’’ said the inveterate 
meddler, sternly, ‘‘for all the wealth in all 
the world. I’d stop them from doing it if I 
| could.’” 

‘Don’t you dare meddle, Mack!’’ cried the 
other. 

There was a surprising amount of alarm in 
| his voice, considering how little it seemed in the 
meddler’s power to stop proceedings gone so far ; 
| but he probably had his reasons and knew his 
man. ‘‘Why, you’d spoil the whole thing,’’ 

| he added. 

‘“Nonsense,’’ said the meddler, dreamily. 
*‘A parade a mile long—nobody would miss 
them.’’ 

Thompson put a hand on his arm. His dis- 
tressed countenance appealed suddenly to the 
meddler’s sense of humor. He broke into in- 
fectious laughter. Immense relief welled up 











from the red-headed man’s soul. 

‘Well, I don’t see just what you could do, 
Mack,’’ he said, thoughtfully, ‘‘but you are 
|so confoundedly ingenious and so wickedly 
wasteful of your money that I don’t know 
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what you mightn’t be up to out of sheer impish- 
ness.”’ 

“Oh, I sha’n’t offer your young people two 
yards of blue ribbon not to do it,’’ said the 
meddler, ‘‘and I always act from principle, as 
you know very well, Reddy.”’ 

‘*You always act from freakish impulse,”’ 
retorted his friend. He caught sight of the 
scarlet motor-car and made a break toward it. 
‘‘For old sake’s sake!’’ he called back. 

The meddler considered him with a large- 
minded, judicial air. ‘‘1f I get the least chance,’’ 
he called, in return, ‘‘I’ll do my 
duty to you all. You may be sure 
of that.” 

Essie leaned back on the red 





leather cushions, her lap full of wwr”7 iA 
wonderful roses, sent with old man > ind ig 
Schaeffer’s compliments. Sbhyly she Py 4 


looked up at Dan; laughing, he 
looked down at her. 

“T love you,’’ he said, in an 
extremely low and impersonal 
tone. 

The monster parade slowly began 
to heave with life. The chauffeur 
bent forward. The gay adventure 
had begun. 

‘‘Here, wait a moment!’ called 
some one from the crowd, and a 
grinning lad sprang forward with 
a sheaf of placards, which he 
began tagging to the car. At each 
new one the crowd became more 
hilarious. Dan and Essie red- 
dened. 

“It’s just silly nonsense,’’ said 
Dan. ‘‘We’re in for it now. No 
use to mind.’’ 

The chauffeur made a second 
start. The tin-plate men in front 
dazzled Essie’s eyes with their tall 
tin hats. She stole a backward 
glance, and the mirror of the buffet 
reflected her boldly. She looked 
back to her roses, the embarrassed 
color mounting. 

Dan was staring ahead, a little 
wrinkle visible between his smooth 
young brows. ‘The white edge of 
a fluttering placard obtruded itself 
upon his field of vision, and a 
desire to know what was written 
on the dreadful thing consumed 
him. It-did not seem such a gay 
adventure now. 

The morning sun became a noon- 
day sun as the parade crawled 
between the long masses of peo- 
ple. An unbearable shyness had 
mastered Essie. Her power of 
regarding the crowd as a circus, 
never very vivid, had failed her 
entirely. 

Would it ever be over? she won- 
dered. Would there ever come a 
time when she and Dan could run 
away from the eyes and hide them- 
selves among the cool, green hills of 
home? 

Even the thought of the furniture 
failed to soothe Essie now. She 
was afraid she would come to 
hate it if the parade lasted much 
longer. 

She stole another look at Dan. He 
met it with a constrained smile. 
He was pale, and the tiny wrinkle 
had deepened toa frown. He liked 
it now no better than Essie, and 
he realized things that Essie did 
not. 

Some hitch took place in the 
parade a half-mile ahead, and the 
car stopped directly under the over- 
hanging baleony of a big club-house. 
Thus did fate offer a chance to the 
inveterate meddler, who sat there, 
looking out over the balcony rail. 
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influence should waken in them the power to | 


shake it off. 

The inveterate meddler could stand it no 
longer. All the poetry of his heart rose to equal 
the occasion. 


a ‘‘cocked hat.’’ 


‘‘Here, catch!’ he called, in a low, clear | 


voice. 

Involuntarily Dan looked up and caught the 
paper, which he untwisted. He had been pale 
before, but as he read, a blush from deeper 


He scribbled a few lines on a} 
leaf from his note-book, which he twisted into | 


no one’s business to stop them, and the red- 
headed man, whom one cannot help feeling 
sorry for, was wrestling squares away with 
another recalcitrant atom of the unmanageable 
parade. 

So Dan and Essie succeeded in making good 
| their escape. The empty red car, carpeted 
with withered white roses, was side-tracked up 
an alley; and the Marie Antoinette suite and 
the weathered oak Mission dining-room set 
went forlornly on, deprived of their excuse for 
being; while up in the club balcony the 
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By Rev Charles F. Aked, D.D. 








into the heart of man to conceibe a 


@ © brother-man or sister-woman, 


cannot separate you from the might 


Torb. Clouds turn to. solid rock 
risen indeed. 
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to the night. 
God. Believe in His love. 


seems most wrong, must in some 








@ Something happened nineteen hundred pears ago in the grap light of 
the first Caster morning which has transformed and transfigured the 
face of the earth. history began again. Che world’s heart beat with 
new and gladder thrill. Henceforth and forever, beneath the all-beholding 
sun, there is nothing which is “too good to be true.” 


of things. Sut we are afraid of imagination. 
must be poked to a servile mass of matter lest it soar upward and onward, 
into the blue sky, abobe the mountain tops, toward the glorious sun, and 
lose itself in the eternal light and eternal truth of God! 


He is God! He is the Father - God, the Mother - God, the God of the 
buttercups and daisies, of sunshine and spring, the God Who cares for 
the sparrows and clothes the lilies, 
curtain and calls all the stars by name, Pho longs for pou as the child of 
His heart, and loves you with an everlasting love, so that sin and death 


in pou. JIMorning light shames our midnight fears. And the shame is 
that in the darkness pou were not sure of the coming datwn. 
to habe known that after midnight comes the morning; in the blackest 
night of the pear pou ought to have kept God's sunshme in pour souls. 
Angels have rolled the stone away from the grave of pour ascending 


@ Wap the Caster glory shine upon pour soul and make pou strong! 
Che disappointment, the darkness, the sorrow, which map be waiting for 
pou in the home to-day or at business to-morrow, or in pour wide or 
narrow world—map pou confront them all with the calm and happy courage 
of one who knows that all things work together for good to those who 
love God. Sunshine and shadow, shadow and sunshine, make up the 
twenty-four hours of our little life that is rounded bp a sleep. And while 
one is rejoicing with jop unspeakable in the light which broadens more 
and more unto the perfect day, another is groping in the twilight, wearing 
a smile onlp to cover his tears, and dreading the shadow which lengthens 


@ @ tried and tempted heart,. believe in the Caster message! Believe in 
Believe in His care. 
ness. Believe that He knows, and that all is well with pou while you are in 
His hands. Believe that pain is not all painful, that chastisement map be 
sweet, that bodily weakness, hardship, loss, the blight of hope, and all that 


for pou a far more exceeding weight of glory. Call to Him, then, for He 
hears, and spirit with spirit can meet. Cberp night bas worn at last 
to morning. oon pour night of sorrotw will be over. “ He is not here ; 
be is risen.” And the light that we perceive, it is the rosp dawn of dav. 
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are pou afraid of your own prayers? 


Who spreads out the heavens as a 


of His affection nor quench His hope 
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Believe in His good- 
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He studied the young couple attentively— | sources than Essie’s, a blush from his soul, | inveterate meddler reflected over his good deed 
Essie’s child face, a dewy pink rose, drooped | rose and spread and clung and burned like the | with poetic satisfaction. 


over the withering white roses that her nervous | 
little gloved hands were unconsciously crush- | 
ing. 

And Dan struck him as being rather a fine 
fellow. His young face was too pale and di3- 
turbed just then to be very attractive; but the 
inveterate meddler conjured it up as it had 
certainly looked that morning, and found it 
singularly winning and manly. 

He imagined well enough how the young 
creatures had been drawn into a thing they 
were now hating with all their hearts, and 
liked them no less for the inexperience it 
signified. 

He looked down the line, and the startling | 
green of the Marie Antoinette suite smote his 
sensitive eyes. 

He recalled them to dwell upon something | 
more objectionable still, the dangling placards 
which the crowd, to while away the time, now 
began to read aloud. 

“Don’t look at us,’? We’re just married,’’ 
“‘Weare so bashful,’’ ‘‘I am a blushing bride’’ ; 
these were the least offensive. 

Essie’s head hung lower. Dan gazed stolidly 
ahead. He thrust his hands into his pockets 
to hide his twitching fingers. The gay adventure 
had slid into a fightmare of horrors, which 
they sat compelled to endure until some outside | 





fabled cloak of Nessus. 

Forgetting herself for a second, Essie leaned 
over and looked at the crumpled scrap of 
paper. 

‘*To-day,’’ it proclaimed, in an odd, cramped, 


yet flowing, scrawl,—and oh, thought the | 


inveterate meddler above, it should have been 
written in letters of light on a scroll of gold,— 
‘‘to-day is the beautiful flower of your life, and 
you are throwing it under the feet of a holiday 
crowd !’’ 

Her startled eyes leaped to meet Dan’s. 

“Isn’t it true?’’ he asked, panting. 

**Yes, yes!’’ cried Essie. 

‘Then come!’’ commanded Dan. He stood 
up as he spoke, and met the eyes of the man 
above. 

‘*Thank you!’’ he said. That terrible blush 
still clung and burned, but he smiled as he said 
it; and the inveterate meddler knew that his 
meddling had been taken as men take things 
that hurt and are good for them. 

Dan sprang to the ground and held out a 
hand to Essie. 

‘*The bridal couple’s running away !”’ shrilled 
a little newsboy, who was crying a quite 
unnecessary extra edition of the Gazette up 
and down the streets. 

The crowd craned and laughed, but it was 


‘*Tell your mother we are going home, Essie,’’ 
| said Dan, when they reached the hotel. 
He left her to get his buggy, and she went 
on up-stairs to the room where her mother, 
| who had disapprovingly declined to see the 
parade, sat awaiting the return of her unruly 
family. Her arms opened, and Essie fled to 
them. 

‘‘O mama,’ 
had long been brimming her eyes overflowed on 


, 


Mrs. Robinson’s new gray wedding-garment, | 


? 


‘we are going home! 
‘*That’s the first sensible word I have heard 


out of you for two weeks, Essie Robinson,’’ | 


said her mother, soothing the golden head. 

She looked up severely as Dan entered, and 
his eyes fell before the look. 

‘*There, there,’’ consoled Mrs. Robinson, ‘‘it 
was all your father’s fault. I’m not blaming 
you, Dan, or Essie. You’re only children.’’ 

*‘T hope I’ve grown up a little to-day,’’ said 
Dan. 

Mrs. Robinson considered this for a silent 
moment; then she handed Essie over to her 
husband. ‘‘Take the child home, Dan,’’ she 
said, kindly. ‘‘We’ll be along as soon as I can 
get hold of your father.’’ 

But Dan and Essie did not get out of town 
without an interview with the red-headed man, 
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she sobbed, and the tears which | 
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| whom they met while driving through an abso- 
lutely unlikely alley. 

**Come on back, I tell you!’’ he eried, having 
learned by experience that day to act and not 
to argue when dealing with a parade. He 
caught at the brown colt’s bridle. 

‘*Let go!’’ ordered Dan, controlling himself. 

‘After all we’ve set you kids up to,’’ said 
the man, with intense indignation, ‘‘for you 
to go and get scared, and queer our show !”’ 
| **We didn’t realize,’’ said Dan, still patient. 
| ‘*There were things we didn’t expect. I have 
been a fool. Here, let go that 
horse. ’”’ 

‘*Was it those idiotic placards ?’’ 
asked the man. ‘‘They are idiotic, 
I admit, but the boys will get out 
of hand; they will have their silly 
fun. Here, be sensible. Come back. 
Why, you won’t get the furniture !’’ 

**We don’t want it!’’ cried Essie, 
breathlessly, the tears starting 
again. ‘‘We—we—hate it!’’ 

The man threw up his hands 
hopelessly. ‘‘Some one put you up 
to this!’’ he cried. 

The flame sprang anew into Dan’s 
cheek and brow. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, 
“IT had to be told what to do.’’ 
His hands clenched on the reins. 
‘I’m sorry you're bothered,’’ he 
went on, with a gentler look at the 
red-headed man, ‘‘and if you’ll let 
me know what we’ve cost your 
committee, I’ll pay it back.’’ 

“Oh, cut it out!’’ cried the man, 
glancing at Essie’s quivering lips. 
He held out his hand to Dan. ‘‘It 
was tough on the little girl!’’ he 
muttered, sympathetically. ‘‘Here, 
shake, youngster, and I’ll get on to 
my other troubles ; and when I get 
the time I’m going to look up a 
friend of mine. I’ve an idea that 
this is his work.’’ 

The boy remembered the fine dark 
face bent over the railing, and shook 
his head. 

**No,’’ said the man, grimly, ‘‘we 
don’t look a bit alike, but if you 
ask him he’! tell you that he’s my 
brother, all the same. Well, good 
by! Good luck!’ and he took his 
perplexed way onward. The boy 
got into a back street at last, and 
so across the bridge into the green 
home fields. 

It was a silent drive. Once in 
the deserted country ways, Dan put 
an arm round Essie, and the weary 
little wife dozed on his shoulder 
as the brown colt danced along in 
the warm sunshine. It was almost 
dusk when they reached her fa- 
ther’s, where they were to stay 
while the cottage on the hill was 
being fitted up. The house lay 
empty but welcoming among the 
lengthening shadows, and Essie 
sank down on the porch step be- 
neath the honeysuckle with a sigh 
of content. 

Dan, from his old place just 
below her, half-turned and looked 
up. She smiled down to him. 

‘*Dan,’’ she said, ‘‘we can eat in 
the kitchen this winter just as well 
as not.’’ 

He kissed her for this, then. sat 
up straight, a little hand clasped in 
each of his. ‘‘I want you to say 
something after me, Essie.’’ 

**Yes, Dan,’’ said Essie, obedi- 
ently. 

‘Say —’’ He looked off to the 
blue mountains and fell silent. 

‘*What must I say, Dan?’’ asked 
Essie, recalling him. 

His eyes came back to her face. 
He had grown pale again and his tone besought 
her. ‘‘Say, ‘Dan, it was all your fault, but I 
forgive you from my heart, and I’ll never love 
you the less for it.’ ’’ 

‘*But, Dan, it was my fault, too, and papa’s 
and —’’ 

‘*Say it, Essie.’’ 

“Dan, it was all my—your — 
Dan.’’ 

**All your fault,’’ prompted Dan, steadily. 

**All your fault—but—lI forgive you —’’ 

**From my heart —’’ 

*‘From my heart, and I will never, never, 


” con- 
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But it wasn’t, 


| never love you any the less for it, Dan,’ 
cluded Essie, improving on Dan. 

Dan brought the little hands together between 
|his own. ‘‘Essie,’’ he said, ‘‘when we are 
older, don’t ever forget that you forgave me 
here—to-day.’’ 

" Essie gazed down at their clasped hands 
soberly. Deep in her young heart they began to 
stir—the vague premonitions of a future the pres- 
ent was but a little laughing sister to. Would 
it, then, hold days when she should remember 
the happening of to-day as something to be 
forgiven Dan—her Dan? She did not believe 
it. Oh, never, never should she believe it! 

She lifted her head again; their eyes met and 
mingled. Neither spoke, save in the larger lan- 
guage of the heart ; and this was Essie’s moment 
of all that day for growing up a little, too. 











HE St. John’s boy who was 
dressing next to Louis was a 
=———— big, heavy fellow, the heav- 
iest of all the players. He glanced 
now and then in a good-humored, 
surprised way at Louis. 

“IT guess you must be Colling- 
wood,’’ he said, at last. 














backs straight at the strongest place 
in the St. John’s line—at Goodwin. 

The unexpectedness and vigor of 
the attack were such that Goodwin 
was driven back, and when finally 
he pulled Ackerman down, the ball 
was five yards nearer his line, and 
there was a tremendous access to 





Louis could not help feeling pleased that his |the din that St. Timothy’s were making. 


name was known to the enemy. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I can guess who you are. You’re that 
terrible big left guard that they drop back when- 
ever they want to buck the line, aren’t you?’’ 

‘‘My name’s Goodwin,’”’ said the stranger, 
with a laugh. 

‘*Yes, that’s the fellow. Jing! I hope you 
don’t get through the line and have only me 
to stop you!’ 

“T hope if I did you wouldn’t stop me,”’ 
answered Goodwin. 

Avery, the St. John’s captain, a short, 
chunky, dark-haired boy, with a football under 
his arm, stood up in the middle of the room. 

‘*Now then, St. John’s!’’ He threw open 
the door, and ran down the steps of the house, 
followed by his team. 

For an instant there was silence in the 
dressing-room ; the boys were listening for the 
St. John’s cheer. And in another moment it 
came to them, quite overpowering all the previ- 
ous outpourings of sound. 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ said Ackerman. 
just as good, and better, in a moment. 
me just as hard as you can.”’ 


Follow 


Then, as Avery had done, he threw open the signal for the play that was most . 
Instantly from | confidently counted on to yield a 


the door and led out his eleven. 


the crowd on the nearer side of the field, the | gain. 
crowd that flaunted the red, issued a great shout; | into his hands, and he shot it to 


and when it died, the eleven were out in the 
field, running through signals. The band struck 
up the St. Timothy’s song, the St. Timothy’s 


crowd began to sing it; and Louis felt the quake | 


leaving his knees. 

St. Timothy’s won the toss and chose the 
west goal, where the wind might aid them. 
St. John’s kicked off, and the ball was St. 
Timothy’s on their thirty-yard line. Louis gave 
the signal, and as he stooped behind Baird, the 
center, he saw that Baird’s hand, resting on 
the ball, was trembling violently. 

‘Ts he going to fumble on the snap-back ?’’ 
Louis wondered. But when he nudged Baird’s 
leg, the ball came back to him just as it had 
done in practise. Ackerman gained a yard. 
‘‘Not enough,’’ thought Louis. ‘‘With Baird 
in such a state of nerves, he mustn’t be trusted 
yet to pass back for a kick.’’ 

So he did a risky thing, considering how 
unsettled every one was feeling. He called for 
one of the trick plays in which a double pass 
was required—and in which the chance for a 
fumble, of course, was doubled. Ackerman 
frowned, but did not protest; and the next 
moment Hunter was going round the left end, 
while more than half of St. John’s were rush- 
ing to the right, falsely decoyed. Hunter gained 
ten yards. St. Timothy’s screamed with joy; 
Scarborough and Todd beat barbarically on their 
drums. 

And Louis’s judgment was vindicated. That 
daring play at the outset, with the gain it won, 
implanted confidence in the team, shook the 
courage of their opponents; and when next 
Louis knelt behind his center, he saw that 
Baird’s hand was not trembling. And a few 
moments later, in complete assurance, Louis 
called for a kick. Baird passed the ball back 
straight into Hunter’s hands, and Hunter sent 
a magnificent punt far down the field. 

From that moment the advantage was with 
St. Timothy’s. With the wind to help him, 
Hunter excelled Palmer of St. John’s in punt- 
ing; and although the heavy center men of St. 
John’s opened up holes in the rush line, and 
although Goodwin made some powerful plunges, 
the secondary defense which Ackerman and 
Mr. Barclay had planned proved after a while 
effective. St. John’s would in the end be com- 
pelled to resort to Palmer’s weak punting. 

Louis pressed the advantage. He called on 
Hunter at just the right times, and so doing, 
worked his team at last to within striking dis- 
tance of their opponents’ goal. 

By that time all the St. Timothy’s crowd 
was massed down at the corner of the field, and 
was making an incessant, insistent shout for a 
score. The band had disintegrated, but each 
in his own place and in his own way was con- 
tributing encouragement to the team. Scarbor- 
ough was beating his drum with the monotony 
of an Indian, and yelling. Todd was banging the 
bass drum and clashing the cymbals and making 
primary sounds with his mouth. Bruce blew 
distractedly on his cornet, withdrew it to scream 
distractedly, and hastily raised his instrument 
and blew again. The red flags were waving 
and wigwagging with a crazy animation. And 
Louis shrieked at the top of his voice: 

‘*Five, nine, seventy-five, eighty-four !’’ 

St. John’s expected an attack at their weakest 
point, right end, and too instinctively, when the 
ball was put in play, concentrated there for 
support. Instead, Louis hurled his three heavy 





| ereet Bass aside like a child and 





**We’ll get | delight. 


| 





| ready to die. 


Ackerman and Marvin and Hunter extricated 
themselves from the heap in which they had 
fallen. They were all grinning, for nothing 
that had yet happened had pleased them so 
much as making those five yards through 
Goodwin. 

Ackerman said to Louis, as he brushed by, 
‘*Great head, old man!’’ And Bass, who played 
opposite Goodwin, and had been getting pushed 
round considerably, could not quite contain him- 


self, but seeing the big fellow’s look of injury | 
| chronicle the vicissitudes of that stubbornly 


and bewilderment said, with twinkling eyes, 
‘‘Surprises will happen to the best 
of us.’’ 

Goodwin took his turn on the 
next play. He brushed the indis- 


threw Hunter before he had fairly 
got started. So he retrieved three 
yards of the five that he had lost. 
And St. John’s hailed his per- 
formance with almost hysterical 


St. Timothy’s had twelve yards to 
go for a touch-down. Louis gave 


He stooped ; the ball popped 


Ackerman, who was already on 
therun. And in the same moment 
Louis and Marvin and Hunter all 
plunged in ahead of Ackerman to 
clear a way for him round right 
end. 

The St. John’s tackle broke 
through. Louis, with shoulder 
down, butted into him, and they 
both collapsed from the collision. 
And with his escort of two, Acker- 
man sped on, got safely by Wharton, 
the end, and at the farther corner 
of the field crossed the goal line and 
planted the ball. 

The jubilation of St. Timothy’s 
seemed inexhaustible. McDonald, 
in his red dressing-gown, brandish- 
ing his silk hat in one hand, his 
baton in the other, did a cake-walk 
up and down the side line. Morrill 





struck up the St. Timothy’s song, and all St. 
Timothy’s gathered round and sang. 

At the end, St. John’s, across the field, 
applauded; whereupon Bruce said, ‘‘ Now, 
fellows, St. John’s, and we’ll march across to 
them.’’ And they began at once upon the St. 
John’sair. And as they played it they advanced 
across to the enemy, led by their grotesque 
drum-major, who twirled his baton with all 
the flourishes that ingenuity could devise. 

St. John’s clapped politely without at first 
appreciating what the band was attempting; 
then they realized, and were still. And when 
the band stopped near them and settled more 
evenly into the rhythm, all the St. John’s boys 
took off their caps, and waving their flags 
slowly, solemnly, struck into their song. 

Scarborough, beating his drum, looking into 
so many strange and cheerful young faces, felt 
a sudden emotion of friendliness for St. John’s 
—something that so far, in all the afternoon, in 
fact, in all the term, it had not occurred to him 
to feel. When the song was finished and the 
band retreated, St. John’s showed their appre- 
ciation by giving the St. Timothy’s cheer. 

But soon hostilities were resumed ; the players 
ran again upon the field. There is no need to 
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came up screeching to Scarborough, 
and capered, pounding him on the 
back; and Scarborough himself, 
utterly infected now by all this crazy 
enthusiasm, paid no attention to his cousin, but 
went on yelling and hammering his drum. 

Meanwhile Louis got to his feet, feeling much 
bruised and shaken, but very happy. In a few 
moments, when the noise had somewhat quieted, 
he was again called on. Ackerman punted out 
to him from behind the goal line; Louis caught 
the ball, and then held it for the try for goal. 
And Hunter kicked the goal. 

For the rest of the half Louis held the team 
on the defensive. He placed the chief burden 
on Hunter, whom he called on to kick as often 
as St. Timothy’s got the ball. And although 
St. John’s made several determined marches 
up the field, they could not score. 

During an interval of quiet, Scarborough stood 
near Mr. Barclay and Mr. Burns. He heard 
Mr. Barclay say, in a tone of triumph: 

‘*And what do you think of our little quarter- 
back now ?”’ 

**He’s good,’’ answered Mr. Burns. 
dies himself like a veteran.’’ 

‘*Handles his team like a veteran,’’ Mr. 
Barclay corrected. 

“*T suppose you gave him instructions before- 
hand as to what plays to use and when ?’’ 

“‘Not at all. The generalship’s all his own 
—and it’s the best so far that I’ve seen on this 
field since Ted Eastman’s time.’’ 

“*T hope he’ll keep it up,’’ said Mr. Burns. 
Then he added,—for he had been one of those 
who had originally opposed the selection, —‘‘ His 
head-work’s good; but he doesn’t know yet 
quite how to get into the plays.’’ 

‘*He gets in when he’s needed,’’ replied Mr. 
Barclay. ‘‘When he’s needed, he’s there.’’ 

Scarborough felt that what Mr. Barclay said 
was true; but he also was gratified to hear 
Mr. Burns’s slight disparagement. It was a 
comfort to know that Louis, successful though 
he was, was not entirely beyond criticism. 

Nevertheless, Scarborough was animated by 
a quite unselfish spirit that afternoon. The 
band had taken him for the time being out of 
the morbid introspection into which of late he 
had fallen; his enthusiasm had been stirred, 
and in the pleasurable excitement was not yet 
When the half was finished and 
the players had retired into the athletic house, 
the band again became prominent. Finally it 


**Han- 





LOOKING AT HIS BOOK. 


contested half. It seemed as if on both sides 
the struggle must be unavailing. Back and 
forth they surged until the last ten minutes 
without ever seriously threatening each other’s 
goal. But in the last ten minutes, getting pos- 
session of the ball on their own thirty-yard line, 
St. John’s began a determined effort. 

Baird, the St. Timothy’s center, was weak- 
ening; Bass, their right guard, had been less 
strong than Goodwin all through ; and now St. 
John’s began consistently to drive every attack 
at these two players. Now Goodwin would 
take the ball, now Doran, the heavy, plunging 


full-back, now Gerrish, the left half-back ; but it | 


did not matter much who had it. Those three 
were always together, plowing through. 

They made short gains at a time, but in four 
downs they always gained their distance; and 
Louis, playing in the back field for St. Tim- 
othy’s, had to retreat now two yards, now five, 
after each scrimmage. Ackerman and Hunter 
played up close to the line to lend support to 
the center men, but the advance of St. John’s 
continued, the cheering of St. John’s became 
more and more impetuous and confident. 

At last Louis found himself standing on his 
own five-yard line. He could not retreat much 
farther. The ball was put in play—and before 
Louis realized what had happened, Goodwin, 
with the ball under his arm, had sprung through 
a hole, had passed Ackerman, and was coming 
at full speed straight for the goal. 

Louis did not wait for him; he darted toward 
him. Goodwin swerved in his course a little, 
but too late. Louis launched himself with all 
the power that was in him,—just as he had 
sometimes done from a spring-board when he 
had tried to see how far out he could dive,—and 
fairly hurled Goodwin backward. 

So violent was the tackle that it jounced the 
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and discouraged. And now it was St. John’s 
who seemed panting and nervous with exhaus- 
tion. Ackerman made a splendid dash through 
left tackle for seven yards; on the next play 
Marvin gained three more. Not until St. Tim- 
othy’s had worked back thirty yards from their 
goal line did St. John’s muster strength enough 
to hold them and compel a kick; and then the 
punt that Hunter got off was a long one, falling 
beyond the middle of the field. 

In the few moments that were left to play, 
St. John’s made a gallant effort; their heavy 
trio tried to repeat their former gains, and did 
indeed succeed in recovering half the advan- 
tage that had been lost. But then the time- 
keeper blew his whistle, and the game was 
over. 

The players formed into two groups; the St. 
Timothy’s team cheered for St. John’s, the St. 
John’s team cheered for St. Timothy’s. Then 
they all made a dash for the athletic house, but 
before they could get near it the victors were 
caught up by their friends, and on the shoulders 
of their friends they rode in triumph. 

‘“‘Why, you don’t weigh anything at all, 
Lou!’’ exclaimed Morrill, who was one of the 
proud bearers of the quarter-back. ‘‘How a 
little fellow like you put that big St. John’s 
thing out of business is more than 
I can see.’’ 

**T was heavier then,’’ said Louis. 
**IT wonder how many pounds I’ve 
dropped to-day !’’ 

“‘Seabby and I have some stuff 
to pad you out with,’’ Morrill said. 
‘*Hurry now and get dressed.’’ 

The St. John’s supporters were 
filling the barges, silent and gloomy. 
But as each barge, on being filled, 
drove away, the boys in it waved 
their flags and gave one last cheer ; 
and the St. Timothy’s crowd, assem- 
bled in front of the athletic house, 
responded. At last only one barge 
remained—that which was to con- 
vey the St. John’s team. 

Bruce mounted the steps of the 
athletic house. 

‘‘Band this way!’’ he shouted. 
**Band this way !’’? And in response 
to this summons the various musi- 
cians pushed forward. 

“Give us room, please!’’ Bruce 
appealed to the crowd on the porch. 
‘*We want to serenade the team.’’ 

So good-naturedly the boys on 
the porch gave up their places to the 
band, which rendered first the St. 
Timothy’s song, then the St. John’s, 
and finally, with the audience join- 
ing enthusiastically in the chorus, 
*‘Auld Lang Syne.’? They had 
just finished that when the door 
opened and out trooped the St. 
John’s eleven, carrying their bags 


and trying to look cheerful. Every- 
body started to clap. 
**Good-by, fellows!*’ the St. 


John’s players called, right and left. 

**Good-by! Wait till we get you 
next year!’’ And so, amid one last cheer, they 
climbed into their barge and drove away. 

‘*Here they come, fellows!’’ shouted Bruce, 
who had had his eye on the door. ‘‘Fall in 
behind the team. Play up, boys.’’ 

So, playing a march, with McDonald leading 
the way, the band descended the steps and 
passed through the crowd. Walking two by 
two and waving their caps at their friends, the 


| team followed; and behind them the procession 
| formed, and whistling and singing in time with 





the band, proceeded to the upper school. In 
front of the upper school was the flagpole, from 
the top of which now floated the St. Timothy’s 
colors. The procession circled once round it, 
and then the band stopped playing, the shouts 
were hushed, and the team mounted the little 
rise of ground on which the flagpole was 
planted. 

Langforth stepped out in front of them and 
faced the crowd. : 

‘*Now, fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘a cheer for every 
man on the team. Hunter!’ 

He swung his arms, and they cheered Hunter 
with tremendous enthusiasm. His kicking had 
been one of the fine features of the game. 

‘Marvin!’ And after Marvin, ‘“The little 
fellow—Colling wood !’’ 

There was quite a special outburst then; that 
spectacular overthrow of Goodwin had endeared 
Louis to his schoolfellows that day. And Louis 
stood smiling, frankly pleased, looking out in- 
genuously at all his cheering friends instead of 
dropping his eyes in embarrassment, as Hunter 
had done. 

So they went through the list, cheering every 
one, and last of all, and most vigorously of 


|all, the captain, Ackerman. Then Langforth 


shouted : 
“Now, fellows, one more cheer, a good one— 


ball out of Goodwin’s grasp ; and the next instant | the band !’’ 


Ackerman had fallen on the ball. 


Surely there never had been heard such joy, | jocular, approving ‘‘A-ay!’’ 
And | cheered, somewhat frivolously indeed, prolong- 


such jubilation on St. Timothy’s field! 


| 


They laughed at this, and responded with a 
And then they 


as for Louis, he was helped to his feet by half | ing the word ‘‘Ba-a-a-nd!’’ 


the members of the team, and patted on the 


But whether the spirit was partly facetious 


back by all of them. But he only grinned, and | or not, Scarborough was made for the moment 


shouted, ‘‘Eighty-nine, ninety-one, five!’’ 


happy. He had done something for which he 


That sent them flying to their places, as alert | had been cheered. He had, in some measure, 
and aggressive as they had before been harassed | demonstrated his importance in the school, and 
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henceforth, he thought, he must be received 
into fellowship. 

The hope was soon disappointed. The band 
had been called into being for but a day; when 
its day was over, the members of it returned to 
their former interests and pursuits. Scarborough 
was complimented by a few of the fellows on 
his performance with the drum; but the only 
permanent gain from the experience, it seemed 
to him, was the fact that thereafter Bruce and 
McDonald and the others who had taken part 
nodded to him when they met. The insignifi- 
cance of that one little triumph was brought 
home to him cruelly enough. On a Sunday 
afternoon shortly before the close of the term 
he went into the library to read. As it was a 
fine day, most of the boys were outdoors, and 
he found himself alone. He took his favorite 
seat, in the farthest aleove. By and by the door 
opened, and Morrill and Dennison entered. 
Scarborough could not see them, but recognized 
them by their voices. They had come in, it 
appeared, merely to look up some matter of 
history that was in dispute between them. 

Scarborough, interested in his book, did not 
reveal himself, and was oblivious of the subject 
of their debate. But suddenly he heard Morrill 
say with satisfaction, ‘There, I was sure I 
was right, for Lou Collingwood showed me an 
essay he’s just written for the Mirror, and 
that’s the way he had it.’’ 

‘*T guess I was wrong,’’ admitted Dennison. 
‘*Lou is all kinds of a shark, isn’t he?’’ 

‘‘He certainly is. He’s the most popular 
fellow in the form now—and I shouldn’t wonder 
but what he was one of the most popular in the 
school.’’ 

‘‘Queer how he suddenly branched out and 
showed he could do almost anything,’’ said 
Dennison. 

‘*Yes, And it hasn’t spoiled him a bit, either. 
Funny how things go. 
Scarborough. 






chickens in the Doukhobor villages of 
Saskatchewan. In February, 1907, they 
became extraordinarily numerous in Paravgrad, 
an outlying hamlet. One morning the pretty 
birds were strutting on almost every earth- 
covered, grass-grown roof, and picking in 
every straw-littered yard among the domestic 
fowl. So the gentle vegetarians of Paravgrad 
knew that many wolves must be ranging the 
neighboring serub prairie. 

The winter had begun very early and brought 
uncommonly deep snow. No January thaw 
lessened the accumulation. It lay so dry and 
light in the forest, northward and eastward, 
that wolves could not catch their usual prey. 

Out on the great plains the snow was packed 
closely by wind. In Febru- 
ary starving hordes came out 
of the forests, and scattered 
in small bands over many 
leagues of prairie. 

Paravgrad village consists 
of forty log cabins ranged in 
parallel files, twenty on each 
side of the only street. As 
a protection against wolves, 
the hamlet was fenced all 
round with barbed wire. Its 
strands passed from cabin to 
cabin, and were clouted on 
the corner logs. The fencing 
was impenetrable by wolves, 
but only five feet high. 
Wolves might jump over it. 

There was not one gun 
in Paravgrad. Doukhobor 
religion prohibits taking 
animal life. Pitechforks were 
plenty, but no man or woman 
there would use one as a 
weapon. These people are 
consistent with their creed 
to a degree inconceivable to 
any person who does not 
know them. They would 


axe « may always see plenty of prairie- 


think it blasphemous to kill a chicken for broth | 


for a sick person. They will not kill or trap 
rats. But they stop up rats’ holes. If the 
vermin then die, these casuists say, ‘“That is 
the will of God.’’ 

They pamper all their domestic beasts. Com- 
panies of Doukhobor men and women have 
often drawn plow, harrow or wagon—to rest 
their horses. They use steam and’ gasoline 
motors in agriculture as much as possible, to 
Spare animals from labor. 

Wolves would not leap over the Paravgrad 
fence in daylight. But they might come over 
at night, unless it were heightened. In that 
case the stock animals would be safe, because 
under cover. But what of the beloved prairie- 
chickens, peculiarly dear to the villagers, be- 
cause their mere presence certified Paravgraders 
to be kind and devoted vegetarians? These 
birds will not go under roofs at night. They 





There’s my cousin | 
Do you remember how at first | 
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he thought Lou wasn’t worth knowing, and | Russia, and acquainted with immemorial tradi-| had been 


did nothing but snub him ?’’ 

Dennison chuckled. ‘‘I guess Scarborough’s 
glad enough now to get a kind word from Lou 
at any time.’’ 

‘I don’t understand Scabby,’’ said Morrill. 
‘‘There’s no need of his being such an awful | 


| stiff.”” 


‘‘Maybe not,’”’? said Dennison. ‘‘But I’ve 
never seen him when he was anything else.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Barclay likes him. She told me so.’’ | 

‘*That’s the best thing I’ ve heard about him,’’ 
said Dennison. 

The conversation ceased, and pretty soon the | 
two left the room. 

Scarborough sat for a long time without look- 
ing at his book. He felt hurt and humiliated | 
rather than bitter. He might have felt bitter if 
it had not been for those last words about Mrs. 
Barclay. He was grateful for those—and grate- | 
ful to her. She at least saw straight, and he | 
would show her some time that she did. She) 
was his only friend—no, there was Smythe. 
He had come to feel more kindly toward 
Smythe; it had been some time now since he | 
had persecuted him. The boy was something | 
of an idiot, but still he was a loyal one. | 

That evening Scarborough detained Smythe 
for a moment after supper. 

**What are you going to do in the Christmas 
holidays?’’ he asked. 

‘‘’m going home,”’ said Smythe. 
there all the time.’’ 

**You’d better come and spend a week with 
me in New York.’’ 

**O Scabby!’’ Smythe’s face was radiant, 
his speech ecstatic. ‘‘Oh, thank you ever so 
much! I’dloveto! It will be perfectly great!’’ | 

Searborough did not answer. Now that the 
invitation had been accepted, he almost hated 
Smythe for being so gushing, for being such a 
silly, empty-headed girl. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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|then shelter themselves in straw or snow on | 


the ground. If wolves came over the fence | 
they might kill ‘‘God’s chickens. ’’ 

This fear quite appalled the young brothers 
Vianovitch, Simeon and Alexis. So frightened | 
were they that they resolved to drive seven | 
miles to the railway flag-station of Podavsko, | 
where trains pass bi-weekly, for a sleigh-load | 
of barbed wire, enough to raise the village 
fence two feet more. 

**But the wolves?’’ said the elders. 

‘*That must be as God wills,’’ said Simeon. 

**Yea—it is right to go for the wire,’’ said 
Alexis. 

It was perceived that they had ‘‘a leading.’’ 
Still, a good deal of counsel was imparted to 
In consequence, they 
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THE SECOND WOLF TRIED TO GET AWAY. BUT DOWN CAME 


HIS LEGS, TOO. 


reached Podavsko about noon with a sleigh-box 
tightly packed with straw, a lot of loosely 
twisted straw ropes, and the whole covered | 


| with quilted bed-comforters. 





All this stuff they loaded on top of the reels 
of barbed wire, much to the wonder of Michael 
Kelly, the station agent. He watched them 
drive homeward on a trail through scattered 
patches of dwarf willow and poplar. 

About two miles out of Podavsko the horses 
showed nervousness. Evidently wolves were 
near, hiding in thescrub. But the Vianovitches 
saw none until they were nearly out of the 
scrub, within two miles of home, and aware 
that they might soon see the smokes and roofs 
of Paravgrad across ‘‘rosebush’’ plain. 

Now the wolves drew nearer. Occasionally 
one could be seen sneaking from clump to 
clump. There was no estimating how many 
might be in the band. The boys, bred in| 





| tions of how wood-wolves act, expected a rush 


| soon. 
But they assumed that the brutes would | 


pack and how] before making it. So the elders 


| had foretold. 
But the Vianovitches concluded not to await | 


the chorus. This turned out to be sound judg- 
ment, since no warning howls were given. 
Perhaps they might have come had Alexis not 
lighted a straw rope. 

Its flare, in broad, sunny daylight, was less 
visible than its smoke. Immediately much 
angry snarling was heard 
from both sides of the trail. 
Then, as if they had packed 
suddenly, eleven monstrous 
timber-wolves ran out into 
| full view on the track about 
one hundred feet behind the 
sleigh. 

Simeon quickened the 
pace. Alexis flung out 
burning clumps of loose 
straw. Before reaching the 
first of these, the wolves 
sprang away on both sides, 
with furious yowling. They 
vanished in the bushes, still 
yelling, and reappeared fifty 
yards in front of the team. 

Perhaps they would have 
rushed in, but Alexis imme- 
diately got down, straw 
torch in hand, and went 
in front of the horses. 
The wolves stood hesitating, and again silent. 

To sacrifice the horses was no more in the 
minds of the young Doukhobors than sacrificing 
his children is in the mind of an ordinary 
American father. It was pretty clear that the 
horses could not escape unless freed from the 
sleigh. They stood trembling, but although in 
dire terror obedient and trustful of kind masters. 

Simeon got down, also with a straw torch. 
They strippedethe horses, except of the collars. 
Then they led them straight at the wolves. 

Again the brutes sprang away on both sides. 
Instantly the boys slapped their horses, shouted 
at them, and stood watching. It never occurred 
to them to ride away on the team. Doukhobors 
seldom learn to straddle horses; they think 
that would be to impose on them. And the 


Vianovitch boys would have considered it very 


wicked, anyway, to burden their dumb friends, 
and so lessen their chances of safety. 
When the horses started galloping, about half 


| the wolves were racing toward ‘the sleigh, the 


others watching the boys. But all ran after 
the horses, howling in full ery. 

Simeon and Alexis ran back to the sleigh. 
Knowing just what they meant to do, there 
was little talk between them. 

‘*They will be back in ten or fifteen minutes,’’ 
said Simeon. 

‘*You mean if they don’t catch the horses ?’’ 

‘No fear of that. Our men will see the 
horses coming. They will hurry out to save 
them. Then the wolves will turn back to us.’’ 

The boys spread their loose straw in a wide 
circle about the sleigh. They kept four torch 

ropes burning while they 


pitched out every reel of the | 


barbed wire except one. 

Then they loosened the 
ends of two coils. They 
wove the wire all round the 
top of the sleigh-box, turning 
it twice round each of the six 
side stakes. Next they tied 
down the top strands by 
strands passing down and up 
again, holding the horizontal 
wires in connection with the 
uprights of the runners. 

Then they 
weave the barbed wire criss- 
cross over the box, securing 
it to the upper and end 
strands, not by passing it 
continuously under and over 
and back and forth, but by 
tying it on the top or round- 
the-box strands. The barbs 
assisted well to hold the stiff, 
loose loops in place. 

Before the job was done, 
back came the wolves, furi- 
ous. Both boys stopped 
work. They went about the 
straw circle, firing it with their torches. When 
it blazed well they returned to the crisscross. 

A few moments later the wolves were ranged 
at a respectful distance round the blaze, yelping 
and howling madly in their daunted rage. 
long as the straw circle might hold out to burn, 
the boys knew they could work securely. 

**Now, brother, get in,’’ said Simeon. 

Alexis stepped into the gap left unfilled by 
crisscross work. He drew his form carefully 
down. When he vanished the wolves set up so 
wild a cry that Simeon feared they would leap 
the now smoldering cirele. Instead of stepping 


in after Alexis, he went about the ring of straw, | 
kicking the under part to the surface, so that | 


all blazed more fiercely than before. 

Simeon took two more turns at crisscross 
work. Then he got in where Alexis lay work- 
ing, passing strands underneath the top, from 


corner to corner, using wire from the reel that | 


hurried to) 


So | 








left in the box. Both pairs of 
hands hurried in this work and in closing the 
gap. 

Meanwhile the wolves raged in bewilderment. 
What had become of those boys? The human 
| scent could not pass the smoke circle. 

**Poor things !’’ smiled Alexis. ‘‘They think 
| they’ ve lost their dinner.’’ 

“T can’t pity them much. 
eaters,’’ said Simeon. 

The day was bitterly cold, twenty-eight 
degrees below zero. But the boys were clad in 


They’re flesh- 


sheepskin coats, and two pairs of thick woolen 





ALL RAN AFTER THE HORSES. 


stockings with felt boots outside. 
had five heavy woolen bedquilts. 

As they no longer saw smoke drifting, they 
knew the wolves would soon come within the 
straw circle. When the leader jumped in his 
howl sounded like a boast. Then the whole 
company joined him. The boys heard nosings, 
sniffings, clawings, snortings about the sleigh. 
Perhaps the wolves feared a trap. Or perhaps 
the barbs along the top and sides kept them 
|down. At any rate, it seemed quite a while 
before Alexis, looking up, saw a mouthful of 
white fangs, and two fierce eyes glaring down 
on him. The leader! As he saw the boys, he 
yelled, and sprang up on the crisscross. 

The next moment a rival joined him, just as 
the paws and long legs of the leader came 
through the barbed netting. He sprawled. As 
the barbs tore his legs and under body he 
screamed with anguish and fear. The second 
wolf tried to get away, but down came his legs, 


Also they 


too. Pandemonium broke loose on the criss- 
cross. That pair fought one another with 
teeth. Then one got his scrambling legs out, 


all four free at once. He rolled off, and yelled 
more wildly as the sharp points pierced his 
sides and back. But he had escaped the rack. 
A moment later the other got free also. 

Drops of blood fell on the face of Alexis. 
Wiping them off, he spoke remorsefully : ‘‘ Poor 
creatures—they were torn !’’ 

‘*It was the will of God,’’ observed Simeon. 

There were more sniffings, clawings, yells of 
disappointment round the sleigh. Then the 
pack seemed to draw off for conference. 

**An elders’ meeting !’’ chuckled Simeon. 

“It is wrong to laugh at dumb animals,’’ said 
but he could not help smiling a little. 

The pair felt safe now. They did not know 
Canadian timber-wolves. A stunning chorus 
suddenly arose. Then there was a rushing 
sound, and a battering all along the box. Another 

‘moment, and the whole crisscross top seemed 
to be falling down under a weight of scrambling 
bodies and tearing legs. 

Some of the wire side loops slipped, and then 
really became tight. ‘The wirework bent down 
so far that claws, struggling to escape, came 

| scratching on the boys’ bodies. But the barbs 
were doing their iron duty. Just as it seemed 
| that the top would cave in, the whole gang got 
| off, frantic and bewildered. 

“I wish the brethren would hurry,’’ 
Alexis, anxiously. ‘‘The wolves may try 
again.’’ 

** Let us try 
brother.’ 

**T don’t mean that I am afraid, brother. 
The cover is good yet. But the poor things 
don’t know any better. And they suffer so.’’ 

‘*Yea. Perhaps some may bleed to death. 
But we shall not be guilty.’’ 

**T am not sure about that. 
stayed at home.’’ 

‘No, no, brother. The fencing is needed. 
Think of these wolves getting at our dear little 
prairie-chickens !’’ 

Again the wolves came pressing about the 
box, smelling, yelling, and seeming to criticize 
| one another angrily. Then in an instant they 
went scurrying away. A loud shouting of 
men came nigh. The brethren of Paravgrad, 
knowing that wolves would not attack a large 
|company in daylight, had started on the road 
as soon as they opened the wire gate for the 

Vianovitch horses. 

Before night had long fallen the barbed fence 


| Alexis ; 


said 
it 


to strengthen the wire top, 


We might have 





about Paravgrad was seven feet high. In the 
Saskatchewan sky stars appeared, as ever, 


| greatly dilated. Vast auroral phantasms shifted 
their colored and shining banners. 

‘*Heaven is pleased to-night, brother,’’ said 
| Alexis, piously, ‘‘for the dear chickens of our 
Lord are surely safe.’’ 
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THE AEROPLANE "RED WING.” 





the flurry he did not miss a note. Two men 
stamped the fire out. Others opened the doors 
and started to marshal the women and children. 
Most of the people kept their places, and there 
was no panic. 


hina is a silent country, and new facts are 


constantly coming to light to show that) 
half the story of the great tragedy enacted at | 


Peking, when the foreign troops looted the 
imperial palaces, has never been told. The 
latest is the discovery, in a barroom in south- 
ern Germany, of the marriage contract of the 


| present Chinese Emperor. It is a gorgeous piece 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


oe have swing doors which yield to a} 
very gentle push. Why not schoolhouses ?”’ | 
is the pertinent question asked by a correspond- | 
ent of the New York Times. It ought to be 
as easy to get out of -a schoolhouse as into a 
saloon. om 
“_ue of cerebral commotion and a stirring 
of some hitherto dormant association cen- 
ters by an appropriate affinitive impression’’ 
is the diagnosis of love,—to be exact, first love, 
—as recently given by a famous English physi- 
cian and man of science. Yet the disease does 
not always seem so serious as that. 
ge Cromer’s book on Egypt, which has re- 
cently been published, is a great work, like 
Grant’s ‘‘Memoirs’’ and Cesar’s ‘‘Gallic War.’’ 
When men of action tell in simple language 
what they have done, they enliven history and 
give sinews to literature. Lord Cromer’s work 
has won him the nickname, ‘‘The Great Prose 
Consul.”’ 


he Japanese vessel which the Chinese seized 

off Macao a few weeks ago, because it had 
a cargo of rifles, was described in the despatches 
as the ‘‘steamer Tatsu Maru.’’ This was an 
error similar to ‘‘ Yangtse-kiang River.’’ 
‘*Kiang’’ means river in Chinese. ‘‘Maru’’ is 
Japanese for steamer, and is usually put after 
the name of steam-vessels to distinguish them 
from sailing-ships. 


f any specific proof is sought of the medieval- 

ism of Russian civilization, it is to be found 
in.the recent spectacle of two generals standing 
up and shooting at each other for ‘‘honor.’’ 
In civilized countries duels are fought, but they 
are contrary to the law, and are carried out in 
secret. The Russian duel was officially sanc- 
tioned and was an open performance, in the 
presence of spectators, among whom were sey- 
eral women. 


(Came on the danger of trusting women 
to run motor-cars, an Ohio mayor suggests 
that the only proper machine for a woman to 
run is the sewing-machine. There is also the 
washing-machine. We should be more willing 
to confine our women to these useful contri- 
vances if they had electric motors to drive them. 
It would be well if some of the power spent in 
driving automobiles were applied to necessary 
domestic engines, which in many homes over- 
tax the feet that push the treadles. 
S° many persons have patronized the free 
public library in the Jewish district of 
Brooklyn, New York, that work on the new 
building for it has been stopped, and architects 
are drawing plans for a much larger building 
than was originally designed. On Washington’s 
birthday, when the men have a holiday, the 
temporary library was crowded all day, and a 
waiting line was formed outside. So long as 
immigrants are so eager for learning as this 
indicates, they will not endanger American in- 
stitutions. oe. 
he only living American ex-President cele- 
brated his seventy-first birthday last month. 
Grover Cleveland has been a private citizen for 
eleven years. Benjamin Harrison lived eight 
years after his retirement, but President Arthur 
survived less than twenty months. Mr. Hayes 
lived twelve years, and Grant eight years. 
John Adams, however, survived for twenty-five 
years, Fillmore twenty-one, Madison and John 
Quincy Adams each nineteen, and Jefferson 
seventeen years. In 1868 there were three ex- 
Presidents still living,— Fillmore, Pierce and 
Buchanan,—but since 1875 there have never 
been more than two alive at the same time, 
and for the greater part of the period there has 
been but one. ie 
ecords of averted disasters do not get the atten- 
tion that is given to disasters unaverted, but 
they make more cheerful reading and lift one’s 
faith in human nature. The other day a Long 
Island Sound steamer caught fire, and there 
might have been another horror like the burning 
of the General Slocum. But there was no 
loss of life, no panic. The pilots kept the 
steamer steady, the captain fought the fire in 
orderly manner, summoned help, and transferred 
six hundred passengers to another steamer. At 
a children’s entertainment in a New York 
church gauzy draperies took fire, flames shot to 
the ceiling, and burning bits fell on the children. 
The audience sprang up, but the little king of 
the play justified his regal part. He cried, 
*‘What are you all scared about? It’s just a 
little fire.’’ Meanwhile a boy at the organ was 
playing ‘‘Onward Christian Soldiers.’? During 





of silk, four feet long and a foot wide, richly 
emblazoned with Chinese characters. To the 
German tavern-keeper it was merely a pretty 
piece of Chinese embroidery, and hung side by 
side with brewers’ calendars and other simple 
decorations. ‘The finding of it was due to the 
world-wide search which Chinese diplomats 
and consular agents have conducted ever since 
it was stolen. It has now been restored to the 
imperial family. 
e 


BEGIN HERE. 


No, no! the energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun. 
Matthew Arnold. 


* 


INFLUENCING LEGISLATION. 


harges of attempts to influence Congress 

by improper means have lately been 

under investigation in Washington. Such 

accusations are frequently made against persons 

whose interests may be beneficially or injuriously 

affected by proposed legislation. Fortunately, 

they are seldom sustained, because they are 

seldom justified. There is much legitimate and 

far less improper lobbying in Congress and in 
the state legislatures. 

It is proper for a legislator to seek information 
on any subject on which he must vote, and it 
is proper for a lawyer or a layman to give or 
even to volunteer the information. Former 
members of Congress frequently open offices in 
Washington, and offer their services to persons 
interested in the passage of laws. They receive 
pay for their services, and when they appear 
before Congressional committees with arguments 
in behalf of their clients, they are as honestly 
engaged as when they appear in the Supreme 
Court. 

But many unscrupulous legislative agents 
have been dishonest, and have attempted bribery, 
and have caused the word ‘‘lobbyist’’ to become 
a term of reproach. In some states attempts 
improperly to influence legislation constitute a 
felony, punishable by disfranchisement and 
disqualification from holding public office. The 
antibribery laws are directed also against lobby- 
ists as well as against corrupt legislators. 

In the British Parliament registered and offi- 
cially recognized legislative agents perform those 
functions which reputable American lawyers 
undertake by supplying the needed information 
concerning private bills. In addition they are 
required to stand as sponsor for bills affecting 
private interests; but they must not attempt 
privately to influence the votes of members, 
being bound by the same honorable restrictions 
which forbid tampering with a jury or bringing 
private pressure to bear upon a judge who must 
decide the case. 

The scandals of the old system which this 
admirable custom has displaced in England 
were greater than any that have disgraced the 
American Congress. 


* ¢ 


THE CHAMPLAIN TERCENTENARY. 


ew cities in the world, and no city on this 
continent, could provide a more attractive 
physical setting or a more varied and inter- 
esting historical background than Quebec will 
furnish for the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of Champlain, which will occur in 
July. 

The story of Champlain’s explorations and 
the establishment of his settlement and trading 
post at Quebec is the beginning of a long chapter 
of romantic history. Before he died, in 1635, he 
had penetrated as far west as Lake Huron, and 
established several outposts; and had already 
laid the foundations of that understanding with 
the Indians which proved an inestimable advan- 
tage to the French throughout their history in 
Canada. 

In 1615 came the first of those missionaries 
whose travels and adventures and sufferings are 
an epic in themselves. They were pioneers in 
the great work of American education, for, as 
early as 1633, they founded a college for the 
instruction of young men who were to under- 
take the civilization of the Indians and their 
conversion to Christianity. 

Canada became a royal province of France in 
1663, and during the last three decades of the 
seventeenth century, under Frontenac, the ablest 
of the governors, began that growth and expan- 
sion which made inevitable the struggle with 
England. 

The manceuvering and intriguing and clashing 
of the two great nations, with half a continent 
as the stake; the ill-fated expedition of Sir 
William Phips; the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham, with its tremendous consequences ; 
the terrible winter march of Arnold and his 





men through the wilderness of Maine—what a 
stirring drama it is! How picturesque and 
varied are the actors, and yet how elemental 
the motives and the action ! 

No city has better preserved the flavor of its 
past than has Quebec. The grandeur, of the 
approaches to it, the antiquity and quaintness 
of its streets and houses, will form a fit setting 
for the celebration in July ; and the accessibility 
and agreeable summer climate of the city will 
make the prospect of being present at the cere- 
monies unusually attractive to Americans. 

Among the permanent benefits to Quebec will 
be the clearing of the Plains of Abraham of 
some unsightly buildings, the restoration of the 
battle-field to its original condition, and its 
dedication as a memorial park or parade-ground. 


® © 


LINCOLN’S DEATH. 


Some far plan 
Required the master’s life-blood interblent 
To point his monument. 
E. C. Stedman. 


* ¢ 


THE WHITE NARCISSUS. 


“1 f I could only live among beautiful things 
as you do, I believe I could be good!’’ 
exclaimed a tired farmer’s daughter to a 

city friend, whose two rooms were filled with 
photographs and books. The friend could but 
make the well-worn explanation that the sky 
outside the kitchen window is actually more 
beautiful than the photograph of Corot’s vision 
of a sky, and that the fields, green or white, 
and the flowers and birds are more truly poetry 
than the verses of Wordsworth or Keats. 

Beneath the cry of the soul hungry for beau- 
tiful things is the desire for real ownership. 
The cloud may be seen by a thousand eyes, 
but it escapes the hand which would hold it. 
Meadow and stream in the picture bring their 
message of beauty with deepened emphasis, all 
the year round, because they are fairly captured 
by the artist. 

Our civilization has yet to learn from the 
reflective East that the luxury of beauty is a 
necessity for human life. Without it the spirit 
starves, and suffers from restlessness and irrita- 
tion and inefficiency, as one suffers from insuffi- 
cient physical nourishment. 

Mohammed put into words a great symbolie 
truth when he said to his disciples, ‘‘If any 
man have two loaves, let him sell one and buy 
some flowers of the white narcissus ; for the one 
is food for the body and the other is food for 


the soul.’’ 
* * 


DIAMONDS. 


hose who do not wear diamonds may be 

interested, although they will not be dis- 

turbed by the efforts making to keep up 
the price of the precious stones. 

The output of the South African diamond- 
mines has been sold through a syndicate of 
London dealers, and the dealers have kept the 
available supply on the market less than the 
demand. The syndicate was formed for this 
purpose, and the mine-owners gladly codperated 
with the dealers who assisted them in restricting 
the output on the market. The financial crisis 
in America has upset their plans. Americans 
have been the best customers of the jewelers of 
London and Paris, but men whose wives bought 
necklaces and brooches and tiaras for fifteen 
or twenty or fifty, or even two hundred thousand 
dollars, have had to deny these necessities to 
their families since last October; and much to 
the discomfiture of the men interested in keeping 
up the price of diamonds, the supply in the 
stores is larger than the demand. 

The situation is so unsatisfactory that the 
Premier Diamond Mining Company has refused 
to renew its contract with the selling syndicate, 
but has announced, along with the DeBeers 
Company, the other great South African dia- 
mond-producer, that it will not cut the price of 
stones. They hope that with reviving prosperity 
American millionaires may again buy diamonds. 
The demand for diamonds for engagement rings, 
while considerable, is not great enough to ex- 
haust the available supply, so that even if the 
mines should close for a time, the young men 
will have no excuse for failing to provide a 
suitable ring for their betrothed. 


* & 


“IN GOD WE TRUST.” 


he passage by the House of Representatives 

T of the bill to restore to the United States 

coinage the motto ‘‘In God we trust’’ 

was accomplished by a vote so overwhelming 

as to be almost unanimous. Five members only 
out of two hundred and sixty voted against it. 

The action, which was the direct result of 
wide-spread agitation and innumerable protests 
and petitions from religious persons and asso- 
ciations, will undoubtedly be regarded as disclo- 
sing a deep and far-reaching religious sentiment 
throughout the country ; and that view is prob- 
ably just. 

The controversy which gave rise to this vote 
was started by the decision to omit the motto 
from the gold coins designed by Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens, but the coin on which it originally 
appeared was the two-cent piece of 1864. The 
period was one of great national depression and 
of deep religious feeling. The peril of the Union 








lay heavy on men’s hearts, and caused the 
serious-minded to turn their thoughts more than 
was their wont to the Creator for help and 
comfort. 

A Pennsylvania clergyman had written to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, suggesting the 
recognition of the Deity in some device on the 
national coinage. The suggestion was passed 
on by Secretary Chase to James Pollock, a 
deeply religious man, formerly Governor of 
Pennsylvania, whom President Lincoln had 
made director of the mint. 

Mr. Pollock suggested as mottos for the new 
one-, two- and three-cent pieces which were 
about to be issued, either ‘‘Our country, our 
God,’’ or ‘‘God our trust.’’ Secretary Chase 
in his reply said, ‘‘I approve your mottos, 
only suggesting that the one be changed to read, 
‘Our God and our country,’ and the other ‘In 
God we trust.’ ’’ 

Mr. Pollock was a close friend as well as the 
appointee of Lincoln, and it is regarded as quite 
probable that the martyred President himself 
had a voice in the selection of the motto finally 
adopted. The history of the inscription, there- 
fore, as well as its sentiment, was such as to 
make the omission of it seem to many Americans 
a double sacrilege. 

* © 


THE CRUISE OF THE FLEET. 


hen the American fleet was ordered to 

the Pacific the manufacture of artificial 

war-clouds became a busy industry all 
over the world. Another trade that sprang to 
prosperity just as the fleet left home was the 
discovery and explanation of shortcomings in 
the construction of the battle-ships. War was 
raging in many minds before the ships got up 
steam, and the fleet was quite destroyed on paper 
before it reached the tropics. 

In spite of fears, the fleet has managed to 
stagger along over about fifteen thousand miles 
of water, and will soon be in San Francisco. 
Meanwhile peace has smiled again. The South 
American countries have given officers and men 
a royal welcome, and the world is in harmony 
with the sentiments of the Peruvian editor in 
his greeting to the Americans: 

“‘No technical authority, either military or 
diplomatic, believes in the probability or immi- 
nence of a great war. The United States has 
many efficacious resources for dissolving or 
removing indefinitely the threatening and apoca- 
lyptic specter of a universal conflagration such 
as would take place in the world, given the 
present aggregation of factors.’’ ; 

Japan, China and Australia have invited the 
ships to visit them, the invitations have been 
accepted, and the course round the world has 
been announced. After a visit to Puget Sound, 
the fleet will leave San Francisco early in July 
for Honolulu and Samoa; thence to Australia, 
for a visit to the cities of Melbourne and Sydney. 
Then it will turn northward and go to China 
and Japan, and to the Philippines for target- 
practise. The voyage home will be by way of 
the Suez Canal, and the entire journey will 
have taken about a year. The first third of it 
has been prosperous, gratifying to the men of 
the fleet and to Americans at home. 


* &¢ © 


he recent burning of the town hall and other 
buildings in Guayaquil, Ecuador, with a view 
to eheck the progress of the bubonic plague, sug- 
gests that many a structure in another place 
invites annihilation for similar purposes. There 
are “tuberculosis blocks” in New York City, tene- 
ments so saturated with the disease that an occu- 
pant is almost certain to be stricken. In Paris 
the municipal council has just discovered that 
several hundred dwellings in the working-class 
districts are dangerous for the same reason. There 
are notorious “cancer houses” in Lincolnshire, 
England ; there is at least one “‘plague tenement” 
in Bombay, India; and it is recorded that Amber, 
the ancient capital of the Indian state of Jaipur, 
had to be dispeopled and deserted because it was 
so completely infected with leprosy. To all such 
dwellings of death the Guayaquil treatment should 
be applied. Any municipality could better afford 
to pay the cost of replacing a disease-ridden build- 
ing than to let it stand and take perpetual toll of 
lives. ae! 
|" the early days of San Francisco, trading-vessels 
were often deserted by the entire crew, who 
went hunting gold. There was nothing for the 
captain to do but abandon ship and join the rush. 
The deserted ships left on the beach were grad- 
ually filled round with sand, and were turned into 
“hotels.” Recent excavations for the foundations 
of the new Niantic Block disclosed the keel and 
ribs of the ship Niantic, which sailed from Maine 
sixty yearsago. It was beached at San Francisco, 
hauled up on land, and used as a lodging-house. 
Where it had stood was erected the first Niantic 
Block, which was destroyed in the great fire two 
years ago. pads 
AB cu the law, all immigrants who are admitted 
are on probation for three years. If in that 
time they become public charges, commit mis- 
demeanors, or profess anarchy, they may be de- 
ported. The Department of Commerce and Labor 
intends to make practical application of this law, 
with the help of the police, to anarchists and 
others who pass the entrance examinations and 
later turn out badly. 


BP pesnesn have been awarded by the War De- 
partment for three flying-machines heavier 
than air. If the machines do not fly they will 
not be accepted; but the contractors—Wright 
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York, and J. F. Scott of Chicago—are confident 
that they will succeed. The Wright Brothers 
recently announced that they had sailed in the air 
for fifteen miles or more at the rate of thirty miles 
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plane Red Wing, having three hundred and eighty- 
five feet of sustaining surface, propelled by a 
forty-five horse-power motor, after running on the 
ice of Lake Keuka for four hundred feet, rose in 
the air, sailed three hundred and nineteen feet, 
and came down again. Alexander Graham Bell, 
who has been experimenting with tetrahedral 
kites, is one of those interested in the develop- 
ment of this aeroplane. The design for it was 
made by Lieutenant Selfridge of the army. All 
the lighter-than-air flying-machines yet made have 
been aeroplanes, and as an English authority on 
the subject says, are “more properly skimming- 
dishes than air-ships.”’ 


* ¢ 


LARRY AND THE PICTURES. 


he Public School Art Society of Chicago, the 

object of which is to place good copies of 
famous pictures in the schoolrooms of the so- 
called “slum districts,” has recently been much 
encouraged and gratified by the appreciation of an 
eleven-year-old Irish lad. 

Little Larry, the son of a hard-working widow, 
was very much vexed when, on moving from one 
dreary tenement to another, he found that he 
should be obliged to leave the school that he had 
always attended. He protested when his old 
principal told him he should have to go to the 
school in his present district; but being assured 
there was no help for it, he entered the new school, 
where for several days he sat in a listless gloom, 
very trying to his teacher. 

“Larry,” she said at last, after many vain efforts 
to interest him in his studies, ““what is the matter? 
Are you homesick ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, sure ’tis that lam. It’s that dreary 
here between these walls, I’m wearyin’ for me old 
school.” 

“But you were ‘between walls’ there.” 

“Yes, ma’am, but the beautiful pictures we had 
there, ma’am, they made the hours bright.” 

The teacher glanced at the monotonous white 
walls of her schoolroom, broken only by a large, 
undecorative blackboard, and a wave of sympathy 
came over her for the beauty-loving pupil. 

“Perhaps, if you don’t like it here, the board of 
education will give you a transfer back to your 
old school,” she said, more by way of pleasantry 
than with any serious thought of his applying to 
the board. But the words sank into Larry’s mind, 
and the next day being Saturday, a small boy, 
whose shabby coat was buttoned self-respectingly 
and whose freckled face was shining from an un- 
wonted scouring, trudged down the tedious way 
from the stock-yards district to the center of the 
city, a distance of some seven miles, to the rooms 
of the board of education, where, after some delay, 
he was received by a clerk. He manfully stated 
his errand, and the matter was quickly taken up 
by those in authority. 

When, proudly holding the precious transfer 
slip, he started homeward, a teacher, who had 
been quietly listening to his plea, stopped him 
with a question. 

“Did you walk all the long way down here for 
the transfer?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Sure my mother has not the money 
for car rides.” 

“You must have missed the pictures very much?” 

“Yes, ma’am; the pictures on the walls make a 
difference the like of day and night.” 

The teacher reported the incident and these 
words to the Public School Art Society, and an 
enthusiastic young woman member said, glowingly, 
“This one experience repays us for all our work, 
and makes future effort seem more than worth 
while, and now we must see that all the other little 
Larrys have pictures on their school walls.” 


* ¢ 


AN OVERFLOW. 


ast Hentley is still smiling over a recent ex- 

perience of one of its newer and wealthier 
residents—a large, self-important and rather 
showy matron, of a type not popular with the 
sober natives. She had occasion to go over to the 
Center, and her automobile being out of order and 
the weather dubious, she took a trolley-car, and 
succeeded in obtaining a cross seat for two to her- 
self. 

But the car filled rapidly, and presently she 
and a jolly pug-nosed Irish washerwoman, who 
carried a big laundry basket, were the only pas- 
sengers sitting alone. The next stop was at the 
hospital, and a pale young fellow, who evidently 
had just been discharged, climbed feebly aboard. 

He moved a few steps down the aisle, and hesi- 
tated by the seat occupied one-half by the large 
matron’s imposing person and the other by her 
She remained point- 
edly oblivious, and he reached wearily for a strap. 
A friendly umbrella poked him gently in the side, 
and he turned to see the washerwoman struggling 
with her basket, which she had to tilt almost on 
edge to get it in her lap and out of the way. 

“Room enough in here, sir!’ she cried, in a pene- 
trating whisper. “It’s a bit of a squeeze, tubbe 
sure, but what matther? It’ll do for the likes of 
you and me. And it’s wondhering I am, me fine 
young man, where they larned ye yer manners 
that ye didn’t know betther than to be bothering 
the gr-r-and quality yonder acrost the aisle. Sure, 
a lady as big as she r’aly is shouldn’t be disturbed 
fer any thrifies; and a lady as gr-r-eat as she 
thinks she is—och, ’tis no manners at all they’ve 
taught ye, that ye wouldn’t lave her to overflow in 
peace.” 

The young man laughed nervously, and checked 
himself; a girl tittered ; a ripple echoed her, grew 
—spread—and suddenly the whole car “over- 
flowed” with laughter. Indignant color overflowed 








maps raised on their surface, others with famous 
Swiss historical scenes depicted on them, and dis- 
tributed them to the schoolmasters. The gov- 
erning Council of Vaud, however, not appreciating 
this method of education, put a cruel stop to the 
enterprising scheme of advertisement. 


The chocolate-maker, nevertheless, was only 
carrying out one of the vital principles of the Swiss 
educational system—that of gaining knowledge 
not so much by the perusal of books as by natural 
absorption. Swiss school children get much that 
is not printed in text-books, and are continually 
brought into close contact with nature. 

The instructors take their classes on frequent 
walks for the purpose of studying flowers, stones 
and birds. Here the teacher often finds himself 
a of the child. A Swiss educator recently 
said: 





“T had read deeply in science, but I only came 
to know what a true knowledge of natural things 
was after I had been appointed to a rural school. 
The boys could tell me no end of things, even in | 
regard to matters of which I had made a special | 
study. My science was a conglomeration of words ; 
theirs the knowledge of the thing itself.” 

It is possible that the Council of Vaud has de- 

rived the Swiss child of much of the sweetness of 
earning by not allowing him to make his goog. 
raphy and history a part of his very self through 
the medium of his appetite. 
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CARES OF STATE. 


necdotes of great statesmen and orators are 
apt to prove interesting to the general reading 
public because it is expected that they will reveal | 
something of the working of a great mind. In 
the “Life and Letters of Sir Richard C. Jebb” 
is told a story of Mr. Disraeli which is worthy to 
be called historical. 


Mr. Disraeli, after one of his best speeches, left 
the House with Mr. Montagu Corry. 

“TI was wondering,” Mr. Corry afterward con- 
fessed, “‘what a great orator would talk about just 
after a successful speech. ‘Corry,’ said Mr. Dis- 
raeli, ‘do you know how to get into a cab? Very 
few men know. I was at Vienna once when I was 
a — man, with Prince Gortschakoff and an- 
other Englishman, a military man who was there 
on the same business. | 

“*A royal carriage was there to conduct us. | 
When we came to it, the Englishman walked 
straight up to it, and got in with his back to the 
horses. Gortschakoff said to me, “That is the 
ne thing I have ever seen an Englishman 

0.” ,” 
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FRANKLIN’S DIPLOMACY. 


n Old Lyme, Connecticut, is one of the celebrated 
Franklin milestones which in 1776 saw Wash- 


ington pass into Lyme on his way from Cambridge | ¢ 


after the British had evacuated Boston. Franklin 
measured the miles by a machine of his own inven- 
tion attached to his chaise, the ancestor of our 
cyclometer. In “Old Paths and Legends of the 
New England Border” Katharine M. Abbott gives 
this story of a visit Mr. Franklin made in Lyme. 


When on one of his a yey journeys over the 
post-road from Philadelphia to Boston he arrived 
at an inn not far from Lyme one say | night. 
Franklin found every inch of the blazing log pre- 
empted by village politicians, swapping news, and 
thereupon ordered a peck of oysters for his horse. 
The entire company followed the landlord to see 
the miracle. 

When mine host returned to say that the horse 
refused to feed on oysters, Franklin was discoy- 
ered ensconced in the warmest corner, quite recon- | 
ciled to a meal off the oysters himself. 
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TENNYSON’S TERROR. 


here are many stories of Tennyson in the Duke 
of Argyll’s recent book, “Passages from the 
Past,” and one of the most characteristic relates 
to the time when the marriage of his grace—then 
the Marquis of Lorne—and Princess Louise was 
in the air. | 


One day Tennyson had a number of guests at 
luncheon, among whom was the Marquis of Lorne. 
In the course of talk, the marquis told Tennyson, 
then poet laureate, that the queen liked his new | 
volume. 

“T am glad to hear it,” Tennyson said, in his 
sonorous, slow, musical bass voice. “I have given 
a good account of her in that volume, but the | 
= Relate don’t like my rimes—say they are 





“T live in terror,” he continued, “of any of the 
— family marrying, and of hearing from her 
that she hopes I will write something. I have no 
news of that kind yet, but I live in terror of it.” 

This with a solemnly sly wink. 
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DRAWING THE STRING GRACEFULLY. 


A great French artist had been the whole pro- 
gram at a morning entertainment given at a 
charitable institution in Paris which maintains 
many orphan children. 


Afterward, says Figaro, she was invited to 
remain for breakfast. At her plate was an egg, 
and when she broke it, out rolled ten gold pieces. 

The singer turned to the Abbé P., the head of | 
the orphanage. 

“You do not know me quite well enough yet to 
know all my tastes,” she said, smiling. “I adore 
eggs, but eat only the white. I never touch the 
yolk. I must leave it to you for your poor babies.” 
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NOT SUPERSTITIOUS. 


W* give ourselves away by our denials as often | 
as by our affirmations. By way of repudia- 
tion the man mentioned in the Washington Star 
placed himself on the list of those who put faith 
in the occult. 

“Are you superstitious?” P 

“Not a bit,” replied the man who is ashamed of 
his little weaknesses. “I have nothing to do with 
superstition. In fact, I have observed that when- 
ever I begin to take notice of signs I always have 
bad luck.” 


terials by craftsmen of highest order— 
under direction of the Murray regime 
—and sold at prices oT that sell them, 


=? A Murray Creation 


Price $63.00 


Any responsible 
person can order 
and test Murray 
Vehicles _ thor- 
oughly before 
P paying one pen- 

—= a ny, or obligating 
himself in any way—the only fair way. Our illustrated 
Catalogue No, 28, free for the asking, shows our com- 
plete line of Buggies. Road Wagons, Stanhopes, Con- 
cords, Phztons, Traps, Surrays, Carriages, Pony 
Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, Laundry Wagons, Passenger 
and Farm Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

























Comfort, Convenience 
and Cleanliness #2 =2"72"" 


Bissell 


““Cyco”’-Bearing Carpet Sweeper. You can 
double its benefits by having two sweepers — 
one for up stairs and one for down; this saves 
the work of carrying the sweeper up and down 
stairs; besides, you always have a sweeper at 
your command when you want it. 

There is no article in the home at double the 
cost that contributes as much comfort, or that 
Saves as much hard labor and fatigue, as 
Bissell’s ‘“‘Cyco”-Bearing Sweeper. It oper- 
ates easily, silently and thoroughly, raises 
no dust, brightens and preserves 
your carpets and rugs; will last 
longer than fifty 
corn brooms. 


Prices: $2.50, 












Buy a Bissell“*Cyco’’- 
Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, 
send us the purchase 
slip within one 
week, and we will 
send you FREE a 
neat, useful present. 

of frauds 
BEWARE who claim 
to be sent out by us 
to repair Bissell 
Sweepers. We em- 
ploy no agents of 
this kind. 

Dept. 142. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and only Exclusive 
Carpet Sweeper Makers in 
the World.) 











Price 

40 cents. 
Pearl 

buttons. 

White only. 


aists 


Just as essential to the wee tot as 
to the grown-up. A soft, pliable, 
easy-fitting garment that the baby 
can kick about in and grow lusty in. 
A gentle, yielding support. Holds 
other garments securely. 


FERRIS £**! Waist 


Superfine 
material. 
Soft as Silk. 


— 


Infants’ 


for the growing 
Miss brings the 
weight of the 
clothing upon the 
shoulders, sup- 
ports the back, 
gently guiding 
her into healthy 
womanhood, 

Inferior imita- 
fttons are some- 
times sold as Ferris 
Waists. Protect 
yourself by look- 
ing for the name 
FERRIS on the 
front of each 
— — waist. Every gar- 
Style 223. Price $1.00, Ment is guaran- 
Growing girls 12 10 17 teed. For sale by 
years. Plaited busts, leading dealers. 
Sizes, 19 to 28 inches. Ferris Book Free. 

**30 years of Good Sense." 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 








Be sure of your piano! 


When you buy a piano you want to be sure that you are getting 
the best tone instrument and one that will retain its perfect tone 


for many years. 
Hard to be sure of, isn’t it? 


There’s only one way to be abso- 


lutely sure; be governed by the name and experience of the maker. 


Crown Pianos, made by 


George P. Bent Company, are the 


result of long years of experience; in 1797 the Bents made pianos ; 
the best pianos and about the only pianos made in this country at 


that time. 
that can be made. 


To-day the Crown Piano is recognized as the best piano 


You are safe in buying by this name. 
There is only one grade of Crown Piano; when you see ‘‘ Crown 
Piano Geo. P. Bent’’ on a piano, you can buy it and be safe. 


There are certain things about pianos that you should know before you buy. They 
are valuable and easy to remember. Let us tell you whatthey are. Drop usa postal. 


Ask for our new catalogue M 


Geo. P. Bent Company, Manufacturers 


Crown Block, Chicago 











You Can Afford 
To Throw Away 


a Linene collar when soiled, for it costs 
only 244c.—ten collars for 25c. at the stores. 
A turn down collar may be reversed and worn both sides 


AT A COST OF 1% CENTS 


for each wearing—less than the cost of laundering. If youcan’t get Limene goods at the stores, 


we will send ten collars by mail for 30c., or sample for 6c. in U.S. stamps. 


Give size and style. 


RBREVERSIB LH COLLAR CcoO., Dept. N3, Boston, Mase. 
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@ By Arthur Upson? 


uietly under the elms 
The village green reposes ; 

Soundless the afternoon 

Deepens among the boughs 
And over the ancient homes, 

White-fronted, stained with roses, 
Whose windows burn like dreams 

Under their thoughtful brows. 





Yonder the Concord road, 
Now in the rain-wet glistening, 
Draws the receding light 
Into the westward skies ; 
The Minuteman in bronze, 
Face to the darkness, listening, 
Welcomes the droop of night 
With steady, unsleeping eyes. 
Shadow and nightfall hush— 
Yet loud in the heart go voices, 
Loud on the road of thought, 
Heroic, the tread of feet; 
Up from the soil they won 
The dust of our sires rejoices— 
Bounds in the broad land’s pulse 
The fever that in them beat. 


Louder than city’s roar 
Where Broadway’s thousands thunder, 
More eager than all the ships 
That leap to the Golden Bay— 
For theirs is the blood that stirs 
To deeds that make gods wonder, 
And theirs is the tread we hear 
From Manhattan to Monterey! 


* © 
THE ADDED YEARS. 
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eath is sometimes most 

kind when its sad 

work is most swiftly 

done. The heart finds forti- 

tude to meet a sudden sorrow 

Ss AA, when it cannot bear the long 

and anxious waiting, and the 

hoping against hope. The constant shadow of 

approaching disaster is more terrible than the 

darkness itself. So thought the household of 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall when they looked for- 

ward to the long period of waiting and the 
inevitable end. 

Into their home they had taken the wife’s 
mother. She had been long with them through 
the years of her widowhood, not as an out- 
sider, tolerated for relationship sake, but as a 
loved and weleome member of the family. 
Her presence, far from lessening the joys of 
the home, added to them, although with the 
joys came burdens. They were gladly borne, 
but family cares increased, and the duties filled 
the days, and then came the long and lingering 
sorrow. 

It was an apoplectic stroke, and it seemed to 
be fatal. But the old lady lingered for weeks, 
then slowly began to improve. Her recovery 
seemed impossible, yet in the course of three 
months of daily care she was able to be dressed 
and to sit in a chair. It seemed certain, how- 
ever, that she could never be well again, and 
the end was inevitable. 

It was not the daily burden that seemed so 
hard, but the long look forward. To have her 
there, whole in mind, had been the dearest 
pleasure on earth, but to have her there not 
herself mentally, for months and months ap- 
peared too great a load to be carried. There 
were weary days when it seemed impossible to 
bear up under the heavy weight of the labor 
and the solicitude. 

It is all past now, and this is the time to 
record the results of the five years that followed. 
They were years of unstinted kindness. Hus- 
band and wife and children did their full duty 
to the aged mother and grandmother. Patience, 
of course, was tried, but it did not fail; and 
patience had its perfect work. 

But this is not the whole of the story ; patience 
had also its reward. The dear old lady’s mind 
came back, almost as it had been before. There 
was some lack of codrdination and some con- 
fusion of speech, but for the most part her mind 
was clear. The joy of living returned to her; 
and she sat in her wheeled chair, and the world 
which she could no longer visit came to her, 
and she enjoyed it. The seasons passed in glad 
procession before her window. Friends came 
and went, and brought the tidings of other 
friends near and far, and she entered with 
eager interest into the joy and sympathy of 
it all and lived a life that was full, happy 
and complete, to her, at least—far more tranquil 
than any other of the years she had known. 

Then she died. Peacefully and painlessly 
the life went out, and the look of satisfaction 
was there in death. And those who had looked 
forward with shrinking from the long and heavy 
burden thanked God for those added years. 

If to some other home with a like burden the 
printing of this simple story can bring like 


y 















patience and fidelity, and at the end like mem- | 
ories and thankfulness, it will be well worth 
the telling here. 
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SOUTH SEA “HIGH BROWS.” 


n Mallicolo, one of the larger islands of the 
| New Hebrides, Miss Beatrice Grimshaw had 

the chance of photographing what she says in 
her recent book, “Fiji and its Possibilities,” had 
never been photographed before—the making of a 
conical head. A good many years ago certain 
men of science, who had procured skulls from all 
parts of the world, were struck by the extraordi- 
nary egg-like shape of some that came from Mal- 





licolo. No one knew much about the people who 
owned these remarkable heads, and science forth- | 
with erected rather a pretty theory on the basis | 
furnished by the skulls, placing the owners on the | 
lowest rungs of the human ladder, and inferring 
that they were nearer to the ape than any other | 
type at that time known. 


Later on some one happened to discover how it 
was that the skulls come to show this peculiar 
shape,-and the marvel vanished when it was | 
known that compression in infancy is the cause. | 
It is still, however, a thing curious enough. Sev- | 
eral other nations compress their infants’ heads, | 
but none seems to attain quite such a striking 
result as the Mallicolan, in those districts where | 
the custom is systematically practised. : | 

A conical head, when really well done, rises up 
to a most extraordinary point, and at the same 
time retreats from the forehead in such a manner 
that one is amazed to know the owner of this 
remarkable profile preserves his or her proper 
senses, such as they are.” Miss Grimshaw could 
not hear, however, that the custom was supposed 
to affect the intellect in any way. 

“It would hard to affect what they haven’t 
got,” a trader observed on this subject. 

The conical shape is produced by ae a strong 
sennit cord spirally about the heads of young 
babies, and tightening the coils from time to time. 
A piece of plaited mat is first put on the head, and 
the cord is coiled over this, so as to give it a good 
purchase. The crown of the head is left to de- 
velop in the upward and backward fashion that is 
so much admired. 

One fears the poor babies suffer very much 
from the process. 

“The child I saw was fretful and crying, and 
looked as if it were constantly in pain,” declares 
Miss Grimshaw, “but the mother, forgetting for 
the moment her fear of the strange white woman, 
showed it to me proudly, pointing out the cords 
with a smile. 

“She had a normally shaped head herself, and 
it seemed that she had suffered by her parents’ 
neglect of this important matter, for she was 
married to a man who was of no_ particular 
account. A young gir: who was standing beside 
her when I took the photograph had evidently had 
a more careful mother, for her head was almost 
sugar-loaf shaped. It is interesting to know,” 
adds Miss Grimshaw, “that this well-brought-up 
young woman had married a chief.” 
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FROM PILOT TO “SAMURAI.” 


oney is being raised in Japan to restore the 
M monument of Will Adams, the first English 
resident of that country and the founder 
of the Japanese fleet. No fiction of adventure is 
more romantic and seemingly improbable than is 
the story of this Kentish pilot of the seventeenth 
eentury. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, in one of his books 
on Japan, tells the tale of the young Englishman’s 
rise to fortune. 


In 1600 Will Adams arrived in Japan in com- 
mand of a Dutch ship. Adams had partaken of 
many a sea adventure, and had probably been 
brought in contact with Hawkins, Drake, Sir 
Richard Grenville and the other celebrated voya- 
gers of that day. He says himself, in his account 
of his life, that he “served for Master and Pilott 
in her Majestie’s ships.” ° 

On landing in Japan, Adams was taken prisoner 
and sent to Osaka to the great Emperor Iyesyasu. 

“As soon as I came before him he demanded 
of me of what countrey we were,” says Adams. 
“So I answered him on all points. He asked 
whether our countrey had warres. I answered 
him yea. He asked as to the way we came to the 
coun ast. Having a chart of the whole world, I 
showed him through the Straight of Magelan. e 
viewed me well and seemed to be wonderful 
favorable,” 

The emperor attached Adams to his personal 
service, and later we read of the late pilot teachin 
his royal master “jeometry and understanding o 
the art of mathematicks.” 

dams was well provided for, and commanded 
to build ships for deep-sea sailing. Before long 
ne was created Samurai, and an estate was given 
him. 

Surely no romance of that romantic age was 
stranger than the rise of this plain English pilot, 
with only his simple honesty and common sense 
to pelp him. He was in such extraordinary favor 
with the greatest and shrewdest of Japanese 
rulers that we read in a contemporary account: 
“The Emperor esteemeth hym much, and he may 
goe in and speake to hym at all times when Kynges 
and Princes are kept out.” 

Adams’s only cause for regret in his elevation 
to fortune was the fact that he was never allowed 
to visit his native land. His services were re- 
garded as too precious to be spared. The emperor 
never refused him anything but this one wriviiene, 
and Adams did not dare urge the matter too 
hard, for, as_he writes, “When I asked one too 
many times the Ould Emperour was silent.” 
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CATCHING A LION CUB. 


*‘ vim,” a South African native, won the applause 
J of his employer by a feat which gave him 

among his brethren the title of “The one 
who conquers the waters.”’ In “Jock of the Bush- | 
veld” Sir James Percy Fitzpatrick tells the story 
as related by the boy’s employer: 


Well, it’s really simple enough. We came right 
on to the lioness waiting for us, and I got her; 
and then there were shouts from the boys, and 
saw two cubs, pretty well grown, making off in the 
grass. 

The hog | Jim legged it after one of them, a cub 
about as big as a Newfoundland dog; not so high, 
but longer. 

I followed as fast as I could, but he was a big 
Zulu, and went like a buck, yelling mad all the 
time. We were in the bend of one of the lon 

001s down near Komati, and when I got through 
he reeds the cub was at the water’s edge, facin 
Jim, and Jim was dancing round it, heading it o 
with only one light stick. As soon as it saw us 
os on, the cub took to the water, and Jim 
after it. 

It was as good asa play. Jim swam up behind 
it, and putt ng his hand on its head, ducked it 
right under. The cub turned as it came up and 
struck out at him viciously, but he was back out 





of reach. 
When it turned again to go, Jim ducked it again, 


and went on like that six or eight times, till the 
thing was half-drowned, and had no more fight in it. 

Then Jim got hold of it by the tail and swam 
back to us, still shouting, and quite mad with 
excitement. 

Of course, added Bob, with a wag of his head 
you can say it was only a cub; but it takes a goc 
man to go up naked and tackle a thing like that, 
with teeth and claws to cut you into ribbons. 
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arth, I passed this way in winter— 
You, beside the fire bent, 
Shivering in tattered mantle, 
Seemed a beldam, old and spent. 
In green garments of the spring-time 
I behold you, Earth, to-day; 
Blithely singing, blossom-laden— 
Now a maiden young and gay! 
In my veins the frost of winter 
Runneth sluggishly and cold— 
Wrinkled age and death await me ; 
I, O Earth, must still grow old! 


“Child of mine,” said Earth, “to-morrow 
You shall come to me and rest; 
I will warm you, as the crocus 
That is quickened in my breast. 
Cerements of clay unfitting 
From your joyous spirit fling 
As I doffed the gray of winter 
For the green gown of the spring; 
To all things comes resurrection, 
Then your eyes undimmed shall see 
Age is only youth’s renewing— 
Death is immortality.” 
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AN AVERTED TRAGEDY. 


he family had six black cats, all of which 
T lined up daily on the back porch, expecting 

food and getting it, says a writer in the 
Washington Star. Then after a while mother 
began to say she did wish that she could get rid of 
a few cats. Father said he should think she 
would, too, and asked why she did not chloroform 
them. He explained that it was a painless sleep, 
and a method approved by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Grandmother 
said she had read in the newspapers that the 
society used gas in an air-tight chamber, but 
anyhow, it was humane. Uncle Nat said he never 
saw so many cats in his life, and that he was 
always stepping on one whenever he put his foot 
down. 


Aunt Caroline said she hated cats; but one 
could get used to anything, even to cats. Susan, 
the colored cook, said she was going to leave if 
some of those cats didn’t; that there never was a 
erumb of anything to eat in the house after those 
hollow cats had been filled up; and why didn’t 
they hunt their living like other cats? 

Then one day mother asked Uncle Nat to get a 
bottle of chloroform at the druggist’s, which she 
left on the mantel-shelf in plain sight. 

Father asked where the bottle of chloroform 
eame from, and what it was for? Grandmother 
said it was very careless of some one to leave a 
bottle of chloroform round like that, where any 
one could get it. 

Aunt Caroline asked who was going to use the 
chloroform. 

Uncle Nat said he was willing to buy it, and had 
done his —_ and if any one thought he was going 
to kill cats with it he was mistaken. 

The day was Thursday, Susan’s day out. The 
family had gone for a drive, all except mother, 
who had a motive in remaining at home. It was 
now or never. With the light of resolution in her 
eye and her lips pressed firmly together, with a 
bottle and sponge in one hand and cats in her 
apron, she started for the barn. 

Pursing her lips more tightly still, she gathered 
up more cats as she went. Then she shut all she 
had in an empty box, which was to serve as an 
execution chamber, and went in search of more 
cats. Two more were added; none was spared. 
The sponge was saturated and thrust into the 
box, and the executioner fled to the house without 
once looking back. 

When father came home and found what had 
been done he was amazed. He wouldn’t have 
lost the cat named Punch for anything, and he 
had always regarded Punch as his own cat, and 
Punch was a first-class ratter. 

Grandmother also evinced surprise at what had 
——, and said she should always mourn the 
eat named Judy, for Judy was such a ladylike 
eat, and could always have a corner in her room 
to sleep in, for Judy was never in the way nor the 
least bit objectionable. 

Uncle Nat said he wouldn’t have taken any 
— for Topsy, as he regarded Topsy as his 
cepee al property, and the likeliest cat in the 

unch. 

Aunt Caroline said it was bad luck to kill black 
eats, and she couldn’t think of anything she was 
so superstitious about as black cats. 

Susan said she wouldn’t have killed even one 
black cat for all the money on earth, and that she 
should be afraid to stay now, anyway, and couldn’t 
wait till her month was up, either. 

Mother hadn’t a word to say for herself. That 
night black cats stared at her out of the darkness, 
and once she awoke from a nightmare of pursuing 
cats, an army of them, and thought she hear 
them —— spirits of the cats she had 
chloroformed! 

At daybreak she rose from her bed, dressed 
herself, and descended to the kitechen—and there 
on the back door-step, peering through the screen 
door as usual, unhurried and expectant, were the 
six black cats, waiting for their breakfast. 

“I’m so glad I didn’t put a rock on the top of 
that box!” said mother. She gathered them in as 
if they had been prodigals, and all six of them had 
the breakfast of their nine or more lives. 


* © 
FREIGHTING ON THE PRAIRIES. 


wagons or “prairie-schooners.” They did all 
the freighting west of the Missouri River to the 
military posts and forts in the Indian country. 
Mr. R. H. Williams, in ““With the Border Ruffians,” 
tells of his experience as wagon-master with one 
of these trains. 
My first trip as wagon-master was from St. Joe, 
yore we loaded up, to the forts on the “Big 
ue.” 
I had seventy-five wagons, each drawn by eight 
yoke of cattle, a driver to each team, and twelve 
spare men. Under me was an assistant wagon- 


I" 1859 travel across Kansas was by means of | 


master, and I had two horses for myself, and 
about a dozen supernumerary horses. 
The “schooner,” which was a lumping great 














thing with a body about twenty feet long, carried 
a load of four to five tons of —_— e whole 
train on the march, in single file, would occupy a 
length of nearly two miles. It was no easy task 
to keep an eye on them all. 

At or before nightfall we made alaager, or corral, 
as we called it, to guard against Indian attacks. 
It was made in this way: ° 

The leading wagon was unyoked, and the fore- 
carriage turned at a slight angle inward; the 
next wagon was drawn up as close as possible to 
it, with its hind wheels on a line with the front 
wheels of the first, till a rough circle was formed. 
The cattle-chains were then run from the wheel of 
one wagon to the wheel of that in front of it, and 
the corral was formed. 

Inside this the cattle were unyoked, and, if there 
were no Indian signs about, turned out to graze 
under charge of two herders. 

Road, properly speaking, there was none; only 
a track made by successive trains. It was usually 
easy enough going over the pane. especially as 
there was a bitter frost, and the ground was hard 
frozen. But now and then a deep creek would 
have to be crossed, with a muddy bottom, and the 
whole lot of wagons must be hauled through one 
by one, with perhaps three or four teams to each. 

The long line of cattle would be yoked on, and 
stretched to right or left nearly at right angles to 
the wagon. he drivers with their whips then 
swung the cattle over to left or right, as the case 
might be, and the wagon was bound to come out 
by the sheer weight of the teams, unless, as some- 
times happened, the tongue drew out of the body. 
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FOR VALUE RECEIVED. 


hen Mr. Amasa Howe decided to turn the 
W old Howe mansion on Todd’s Hill into a 
summer hotel, there were persons who 
prophesied that he would make a success of it, 
and others who were sure he would not; but at 
the end of two years it was evident to all that Mr. 
Howe’s enterprise was a financial triumph. “And 
no wonder, when he charges for everything except 
air,” said one of the dwellers in the village at the 
foot of the hill. 


“What ee mean by that?” asked a visitor at 
one of the vi lage homes. “He doesn’t charge for 
water, I hope.’ 

“Some of it he does,” said the resident, nodding. 
“All that comes from the north pasture spring he 
does—a cent a glass. I understand the folks can 
have the arty-arshetyan well water free, but they 
all take the other and pay the cent. Charges ’em 
for riding, boating,—half a mile walk included,— 
tenpins, and the swimming-tank. 

“But the cap-sheaf was the charge he made on 
the bill of a New Yorker. I heard tell that the 
man looked at it and looked at it, and finally he 
called Amasy, and says he, ‘Look here, isn’t there 
some mistake about this?’ . Z 

“*T guess not,’ Amasy told him, dry as chips. 
‘Your wife is so short-sighted she can’t see up into 
the air, she tells me, and it’s took my clerk or one 
o’ the boys right away from their work night and 
morning to keep her posted on the wind. 

*«*VYou’ve been here a full month. I call one- 
fifty for the use 0’ weather-vane pretty reasonable 
myself.’ ” ; 
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HE BEGAN IT. 


he man whose wife often said that “he never 

| would learn not to talk to people” looked 

at his seat companion, and at the first oppor- 

tunity broke the silence. 
myself?” he inquired. 


“Yes,” said the other. 
house.” i 

“Mine’s boots and shoes,” said the talkative 
one, “but I’ve fot a fad for golf—you see my 
sticks? 1 carry them everywhere on the chance of 
getting a game. 

“Every man ought to have some sort of fad, 
seems to me. It rests him, changes the current of 
a Don’t you agree with me? Now, 


“Travelling man, like 


“Travel for a wool 


g _— 

But the other had pulled a small round box from 
his _——. and was ready to talk. 

“Here’s my fad,” he broke in. “As I said, I 
travel for a wool firm, but this little ointment 
made by an aunt of my wife is my fad. 

“TI always carry a couple of dozen boxes with 
me, and, as you say, it rests me, and changes the 
eurrent of my thoughts. And when I find a man 
like you that can talk about something besides 
business, and evidently likes to, I tell him the 
story of one of these little boxes of ointment and 
what it did; and if I don’t convince him in half an 
hour that it’s exactly what he needs—why, I can 
do it in an hour, sure.” 

“Stung again!” muttered the golf enthusiast as 
he looked at the firm jaw of his seatmate. 
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LAUNDERING SHIRT-WAISTS. 


athilde, the popular washerwoman, having 

M sprained her wrist, was unable to do her 

week’s ironing, but she stood over the 

young Irish girl she had hired and directed the 
work. 


“Maybe, Bridget,” observed Mathilde, with a 
watchful eye on her understudy, “you'll t’ink, you, 
dat _ all shirt-vaist ees iron alike. Maybe you'll 
t’ink she ees som easy job for iron shirt-vaist for 
hall dose lady of different shape. 

“But non, Bridget, she ees mos’ difficult. Som 
of dose vaist ees for dose so fat Madame Jone, 
w’at weigh t’ree, two honder pound. Som ees 
for dose so t’in Mam’selle Smit’, w’at weigh lak 
som small feddaire. 

“Eet ees not sufficient to but iron dose vaist, she 
mos’ hall be mold to fit dose ee. 

“De vaist of dose t’in, dose tall, dose fat, she 
ees iron hall of a difference. Dose fat, she ees not 
desire som hump hon behin’ hees shouldaire. 
Dose t’in, she ees weesh for stick out biffore. For 
dose tall mam’selle, you mus’ mak high dose 
eollaire; for dose fat madame, mak wide dose 
arm’ole. 

“Eet ees dose weesdom, Bridget, w’at ees bring 
hall dose mos’ bes’ shirt-vaist hon dese town to de 
door of old Mathilde.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


I. Il. III. 

1. MONA REBEL REALM 
OMAN EVADE EYRIE 
NAIN BADGE ARENA 
ANNE EDGED LINEN 

LEEDS MEANS 
Ismenos, 


2. Echo, Ulysses, Rhoecus, Ymir, 
Clytie. 

3. Astonished—as not I shed. Please—elapse. 
Tiiumined—I dull mine. Is no credit—discretion. 
Tints—stint. 

4. Buck, king, Buckingham, ham—Buckingham. 

5. 1. Crest. 11. Beth (in “Little Women”), lea, 
hem—Bethlehem. 111. Memory. 

6. Purple asters, fringed gentians, cardinal- 
flower, daisy, buttercup, violet, moccasin-flower, 
Indian-pipe. 

7. 1. Louisa M. Aleott. 1. Oklahoma. 

8. Den, mark—Denmark. 
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Sing, birds and happy children, sing 










A song of love and praise; 
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THE TWO ECHOES. 


By Arthur Macy. 


Two echoes, each with mouth and ears, 
Lived peacefully for many years, 

Till one, not meaning to offend, 

Said, ‘‘ Let me hear your voice, my friend. 

I know my voice is very fine, 

But which is finer, yours or mine?”’ 

** Mine,” said the other, loud and clear; 

** Mine,” said the first, in tones severe; 

**Mine,” said the other echo, next; 

“Mine,” said the first one, rather vexed. 

And “mine” was all that they would say, 

And neither of them would give way. 

For though most echoes can be mute, 

If spoken to they will dispute. 

And Iam sure these always will, 

For there they are, disputing still. 
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MAKING FRIENDS. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 
oris Mayhew lives in the real country. 
[) There are no street-cars within miles 
of her home, and she can just see 
the roof of the house of their nearest neigh- 
bor. 

There are fields and pastures all about, 
and at some little distance back of the house 
is a thickly wooded hillside, where many 
gray squirrels make their home and where 
foxes have been seen. 

There are no children, but Doris does not 
lack playmates, for when she was a very 
small girl, not quite four years old, she 
began to make friends with the birds who 
built their nests happily and safely near the 
Mayhew farm. 

The first bird that Doris made friends 
with was, she thought, the most wonderful 
bird of all. It built its tiny nest among the 
jessamine vines on the latticework close to 
Doris’s chamber window. It was a hum- 
ming-bird, as beautiful as a flower, the little 
girl thought, as she watched its delicate 
wings, its swift flight, and its hovering, 
swaying motion over some honey-bearing 
blossom. By sitting very quietly at the 
window, Doris could see Mr. and Mrs. 
Humming - Bird going and coming, and 
gradually the timid birds became used to 
the little girl by the window, and knew 
that she was their friend. Sometimes Doris 
would put out a dish on the window-sill 
with honey in it, and when the birds came 
and daintily dipped their bills in it, Doris 
thought it one of the greatest things that 
could happen. 

Doris liked to play down under the big 
maple-tree near the brook. Here she had 
a broad wooden bench which her father 
had made for her, and just above the bench 
on one of the lower branches of the tree 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin had built their nest. 
They were rather a noisy couple, but it 
was easier to make friends with them than 


with the humming-birds. They would light | hop along after her when she started toward | 
on the very bench where Doris sat, and pick | the house, chirping loudly. 
larger they fluttered about her, and seemed to | the robins. 
be on the outlook for her visits, and would take | 
a berry or a bit of soft cake from her hand. 
Then, down in the pasture, Doris found the 


up the bits of bread, or tiny pieces of fruit. 


By standing on the bench Doris could see the 
nest, and as she was careful never to disturb it, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin made no objections, but 









DRAWN BY MARY AYER. 
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EASTER CHICKENS. 


As they grew 


when the young robins began to flutter out 
of the nest they were as willing to take food 
from Doris as from their parents. They would 





nest of a tiny ground-sparrow, and she made 
friends with the sparrow family, but very softly 


and gently. It took a long time before the little 


not timid. 


shy brown birds would venture near the strange | 
visitor; and they never became so friendly as|any of ours,’’ said he, laying his hand on 


WERE I THE SUN. 
Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


\ Tere I the sun I'd shine all day 

On little girls and boys at play. 
I’d shine on ev'ry flow’r and tree 
And ev’ry drowsy little bee, 
And all the dewdrops in the grass. 
I’d make the sea like sparkling glass. 
I’d shine through tiny chinks for fun, 
On purring cats, and ev’ry one. 
And just because ’twas afternoon 
I wouldn’t hurry off so soon, 
When I was needed for a while. 
I’d linger, so the folks would smile, 
And make a little longer day. 
Then when I had to go away, 
I’d know my very best I’d done — 
That’s what I’d do, were I the sun. 
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AN EASTER GIFT. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 

essie’s Easter gift was to be a beauti- 

ful spray of white lilies. She was 

on her way to the church, and at the 
proper time, during the children’s Easter 
service that afternoon, she would go up to 
the altar, with the others of her class, and 
place her spray of lilies in the cross that 
was to receive a flower, or cluster of flowers, 
from each child. She had started from 
home early, for mother had asked her to 
stop at the rectory and tell Mrs. Mansfield, 
the rector’s wife, that she would call for 
her in time for the afternoon service. 

‘*T wish I could go,’’ said Mrs. Mans- 
field, when she learned Bessie’s errand, 
‘*but nurse is away, and there is no one to 
stay with Dorry.’”’ 

A thought came to Bessie. Could she, 
could she give up her afternoon’s pleasure 
and stay with Dorry, that Mrs. Mansfield 
might attend church? If it only were not 
Easter Sunday! And then her lilies! But 
Dorry’s mother could take them, and some 
other little girl could put them in the cross. 
Oh, could she give itallup? It was a bitter 
struggle, but there was not much time to 
lose, and Bessie was sweet-hearted and 
brave. So she looked up into Mrs. Mans- 
field’s face with clear, steady eyes, and 
said that she would stay with Dorry during 
the service, for she knew he would be good 
with her. 

At fitst the rector’s wife would not listen 
to it, and it is doubtful that she would have 
consented at all if she had known what a 
self-denial it was to Bessie; but it ended 
with her going away in the carriage, leaving 
a little girl with quivering lips and eyes 
full of tears that nobody but Dorry saw. 

However, she amused the little boy all 
that long afternoon, and was never once 
cross when he fretted, and finally she sung 
him Easter carols until he went to sleep, 
and so the rector found them. 

‘*Yours was a sweeter Easter offering than 


| Bessie’s head. 


Doris is now nearly eight years old, and she 
is quite sure that the birds who come back to 
these nests every year belong to the same family 
as those with whom she first made friends; 
because she says they remember her and are 


**But I didn’t give mine,’’ said Bessie, and 


the tears sprung to her eyes. 


‘My dear child,’’ answered the rector, ‘‘a 


self-denying heart that cheerfully gives up its 
own pleasure for the sake of another is a far 


| sweeter offering than thousands of lilies.’’ 











Agents $103.50 per month 
selling these wonderful Scissors. V .¢ 

Giebner, > CO mbus, O., sold 22 pairs 
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oer: 13; you can do CUTS To THE END 
THOMAS. MFG. 00. 821 K Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Mated pair Write to “ FR ‘as Squab 
kissing.— 
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From exes 1908 Book, 


to squabs in 





4 weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS. | 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY in from 4 to 5 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. 





Good Wages Every Month in Year. 


Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 


Estab. 36 years. Illustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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EOLIAN HARP. 


Played upon by the wind. Produces beautiful, 





sweet musie of absolutely pure tones. Strung with 
tive harp strings of best quality. This harp is hand- 
some in appearance and will lasta lifetime. Length 


inches. Use in any window of this width or more. 
Sent prepaid for $2.2 





AMES SWORD COMPANY, Chicopee, Mass. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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LIQUID PISTOLN 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry = 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered 
Holster 10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order or stamps. Nocoins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 




















Indian Motocycles 





The INDIAN has always excelled all 
others in speed, control, reliability, hill- 
climbing in every competition. Durable. 
Up to date. Special Catalogue R tells. 
HENDEE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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The most 
beneficial summer ” 
outing ever devised for bo 
instruction in sailing, row ing 
and seamanship is given in 
U. 8. Navy cutters. Lessons 
in swimming, dancing, and 
boxing. Tutoring in any study. 
week’s cruise on the Great 





y Lakes, from Chicago to buffalo 
and return, and a visit to Niagara a feature 
this season. For illustrated catalog address 


Y THE PRINCIPAL, Culver, Ind. 
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ENNEN’S 222s 
TOILET 
>ROWDER 


A 0 ve Relief = 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, “4 /it¢le 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a vreason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
Ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
25e. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 


Sprague’s “MAJOR” Suits, 


Coat and long trousers. 
Cut in lavest military style. 
Made of Khaki, guaran- 
teed fast color. Trim- 
med with red or blue gala- 
tea—fast colors. —Fin- 
ished with regulation brass 
buttons. The most practi- 
cal, serviceable, every-day 
Boy’s Suit ever made. 









































a boy the much desired 
soldierly appearance. 
These splendid 
Suits retail at $1.00 
Ask for them at the store 
where you buy your boy’s 
clothes. Sent post-paid at 
same price if not at your 
dealer’s. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
State boy’s age. 
PRED’K H. SPRAGUE COMPANY, 
60 Main 8t., Orange, Mass. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 











pan rtd Currency.—The Aldrich bill, 
which provides for the issue of emergency 
currency, to an amount not to exceed $500,- 
000,000, was passed by the Senate, March 27th, 
by a vote of 42 to 16. Banks to which this | 
currency is issued are to deposit as security for | 
it state, county and municipal bonds, approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Banks are 
to pay for this emergency circulation at the rate 
of one-half of one per cent. per month during 
\the first four months, and afterward three- 
| quarters of one per cent. a month as long as it 


} Aig . 
| is kept in cireulation. ® 


Bomb Explosion in New York.—The 

Socialist Conference of the Unemployed 
attempted to hold a public meeting in Union 
Square, New York, March 28th, after permis- 
sion had been refused by the authorities; and 
while the police were clearing the square, a 
bomb in the hands of a man named Silverstein 
exploded. Silverstein was seriously injured, and 
a man standing by him was blown to pieces. 
Silverstein was in the act of throwing the bomb 
at the police when it exploded in his hands. 


a 


he Ambassador to Germany.—Recent 
reports that the German Emperor objected 
to the choice of Dr. David Jayne Hill to suc- 
ceed Ambassador Tower at Berlin occasioned 
surprise, because when the choice was made 
last November, Germany officially approved of 
it. The German foreign office finally made an 
official declaration, March 29th, to the effect 
that the recall of the approval given to Doctor 
Hill’s appointment had never been thought of. 
It is true, according to this declaration, that 
‘doubts subsequently arose as to whether Mr. 
Hill would feel himself comfortable in the post 
of American ambassador at Berlin,’’ but these 
doubts have been removed, so that nothing 
stands in the way of his welcome in Berlin. | 
Doctor Hill’s nomination was sent to the Senate 
March 3ist, and with it that of Arthur M. | 
Beaupré of Illinois to be minister to the Nether- | 
lands and Luxemburg, and that of Spencer F. 
Eddy of Illinois to be minister to Argentina. 
* | 
Lipton ge John Walter Smith of Mary- | 
land, who had been already chosen United | 
States Senator for the term beginning March 4, 
1909, has been elected to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late Mr. Whyte. A question was | 
raised regarding the validity of the election, on | 
the ground that a sufficient time had not elapsed 
between notice of the vacancy and the action of 
the legislature. The Senate, after discussion, 
voted to receive Mr. Smith’s credentials, and | 
to leave the legality of the election to be decided | 
later. * 





ee Politics.—During the protracted 
illness of the premier, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell- Bannerman, the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion have fallen upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Asquith. The government’s | 
education bill and its licensing bill have roused 
vehement opposition. The House of Lords 
remains resolute in opposing government meas- 
ures, and has again rejected by a large majority 
the Scotch landholdings bill which it rejected at 
the last session. In the House of Commons many 
Liberals parted company with their Socialist 
allies on the so-called ‘‘right-to-work’’ bill, 
which required local authorities to find work 
| for the unemployed, or failing that, to support 
| them and their families, and the bill was defeated 
by a large majority. At an exciting by-election 
in Peckham, a London district, the Liberals, 
who carried the district in 1906 by a majority 
of 2,339, were defeated by a majority of 2,494. 
The licensing bill was one of the chief causes 
of this reverse. The House of Commons, by a 
vote of 313 to 157, has adopted a resolution in | 
favor of home rule for Ireland, subject to the | 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament ; 
but the government will make no attempt in 
this Parliament to legislate in that direction. 
® 
ieutenant-General Stéssel, who com- 
manded the Russian forces at Port Arthur, 
was recently sentenced to death by court martial 
for incapacity and cowardice in surrendering 
the place to the Japanese before all possibilities 
of defense were exhausted. The court, however, 
recommended the commutation of the sentence, 
and the Tsar, approving both the sentence and 
| the rece mmendation, has commuted the sentence 
| to 10 years’ imprisonment. 
| & 
| ecent Deaths.—Durham White Stevens, 
who was appointed by the Emperor of 
Japan in 1904 foreign adviser to the Emperor 
of Korea, was attacked by two Koreans at San 
Francisco, March 23d, and received wounds 
from which he died two days later. Mr. | 
Stevens had been engaged in diplomatic work 
since 1873; and his services to Japan brought | 
upon him the hatred of certain elements of the | 
Koreans. He was 56 years old. —Dr. Charles | 
| Cuthbert Hall, a distinguished preacher and | 
theologian, and president of Union Theological | 
Seminary since 1897, died March 25th, aged 55. | 








| and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, irritation 


| instant relief, permits rest and sleep in the severest 


SKIN TORTURES, | 
Itching, Burning, Crusted, and Scaly | 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
by Cuticura. 
Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuticura 
Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften | 
the thickened cuticle. Dry with little or no rubbing, 





and inflammation, and soothe and heal, and lastly take 
Cuticura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood. 
This pure, sweet and wholesome treatment affords 





forms of eczema and other itching, burning, scaly 


h rs, and points to a speedy cure when all else . 
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it. Aster, Queen of Portulaca, Choice Colors 


WEAR LONGEST, are MADE TO MEASURE and 1 et. 

MANUF. 1 Tbeeout, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Mone- 

20 Bulbs bretia, 1 Spotted Calis, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
1 


are SOLD AT PRICES NO OTHER AC- 
TURER CAN MEET. Write to-day for free booklet 


telling how to relieve VARICOSE VEINS and giv- Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 
ing directions for self-measurement. most The above 20 PKTS. ofskkDs, 20 we LBS, our new color 
durable. Lowest Prices in the United States. jogue and a FREE URN 


plated eatal, CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25¢. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 311 _Floral Park, W. Y. 




















WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
Dept. 2, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 












SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE == 

FAMILY, MEN, a. 0 WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
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4 CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name wand price is stam on bottom. Take No Sub- 


stitute. Sold by the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the 
world. Illustrated catalogue free. W. L. DOUGLAS, 161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





The LILY is the Symbol of | 
Natural Purity—=CLEANLINESS 
If Nature were to undertake our 
Washing and Cleaning for us 


and PEARLINE’S method 
would be the means used. 
Purifying _Properties 
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IN EACH TOWN 


More Millions than ever use e Pearline 


~ WANTED A RIDER AGEN and exhibit a 1908 


otal **Ranger”’ bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
rates Leh fy tee at and s eee offer at once. 
tao J D until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
to any — wf here n the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicyele and 
put it to any test youwish. If you are then not perfectly satistied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen's 
NOT by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 
OT BU a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until you receive our catalogues 
Ne learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
You WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
— superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
can make for 1908. the highest gra a bicycles for le: a SEAT than any other factory. We are 
satisfied with $1.00 Bs, = ake. factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled = = received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usuz ally have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 
at prices ranging from §3 to or $10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 
single wheels, imported roller chains and dals 
Oe IRES; COASTER-BRAKES, parts, repairs and exiupanent of all kinds at Aa// the usnal I retode bot es. 
WATT, but write to-day and -4 will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 
ta decmated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information ; vasa a wonderful proposition 
on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it no 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. P5i, CHICACO, ILL. 


She RAZOR PERFECT 


Perfect in form, balance, and finish, as well 
as in every quality that perfect tempering can 
produce. The Carbo Magnetic Razor will give 

7 j) youa perfect shave. 
a It’s the ideal antidote to those shaving vexa- 
tions — pulling, scratching and burning. 


NO NEW BLADES—NO ANNUAL TAX. 
ONE RAZOR LASTS A LIFETIME. 

















































Write for booklet, ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,”’ stating your dealer's name, and whether 
or not he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor. We will then arrange so that 
& you can test one for 30 days without obligation om your part to purchase. 


Firm of 













Hollow Set of two Doubl. 
Ground as in leather A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Picncr for cn 
illustrated case 475 Broadway, New York. heavy beards Strop 
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MAKE YOUR HORSE 


If he’s a good horse be'lt be 
YOUR FRIEND better. If vicious or has bad 
habiteall can be promptly and permanently 
cured b) m.Any onecan doit. Postal 
brings Fail i informasios free. Write we 4 
PROF. JESSE 8. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, 











Pony Ke Ge 
is the one great Ne 
reason why t 


M. M. MOTORCYCLE 


is the acknowledged leader in this country; — le 
of construction; simple to control. Its splendid 
3 h.p. Engine can an poets deliver the power when 
and where you_ne it. Its efficient belt trans- 
mission makes Motorcycling a real pleasure. For 
details send for Catalogue. Agents wanted. 
American Motorcycle Co., Brockton, Mass. 











BABY’S FOLDING 


BSAA: -CH AIR 





Mothers have been Waiting For 
The real solution of a vexing problem—making 
child-care easy and pleasant. The only satisfac- 
tory means ever devised for regulating, properly 
and naturally, the bowel-habits of children from 
earliest infancy, and fixing such habits for life— 
the most important essential of perfect health. 


PURE WHITE SANITARY ENAMEL SURFACES, 
CLEAN, ATTRACTIVE AND HYGIENIC. 


Used in bedroom or nursery as shown, for toilet 
purposes or as regular child’s chair, with cushion 
seat added. Or, legs fold instantly into half-inch 
space at sides and chair clamps securely to toilet 
seat anywhere— home, railway car, hotel, ete. 
Entire chair folds flat for hanging against wall or 
packing for travel. Simple, scientific, practical— 
a time-saving, health-insuring modern necessity. 


THE PICTURES TELL THE STORY. 


Ask for the SANA-CHAIR at best stores. If 
ou cannot get the genuine SAN A-CHAIR (look 
or the name) we will ship direct, prepaid in 
U.S., on receipt of $3.00. Ask your dealer first. 


a had = 









7 Illustrated folder, 
‘ containing valuable 


‘ | hints on child-care, 
7 ay 


Free. Write to-day. 
— The S 





Sans nati ry Oe 
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LOST $300 
BUYING MEDICINE WHEN RIGHT FOOD WAS 
NEEDED. 

Money spent for “tonics” and “bracers” to re- 
lieve indigestion, while the poor old stomach is 
loaded with pastry and pork, is worse than losing 
a pocketbook containing the money. 

If the money only is lost it’s bad enough, but 
with lost health from wrong eating, it is hard to 
make the money back. 

A Michigan young lady lost money on drugs 
but is thankful she found a way to get back her | 
health by proper food. She writes:— 

“I had been a victim of nervous dyspepsia for 
six years and spent three hundred dollars for 
treatment in the attempt to get well. None of it | 
did me any good. | 

“Finally I tried Grape-Nuts food, and the results 
were such that, if it cost a dollar a package, I 
would not be without it. My trouble had been | 
caused by eating rich food such as pastry and | 
pork. 

“The most wonderful thing that ever happened | 
to me, Iam sure, was the change in my condition 
after I began to eat Grape-Nuts. I began to 
improve at once and the first week gained four 
pounds. 

“I feel that I cannot express myself in terms 
that are worthy of the benefit Grape-Nuts has 
brought to me, and you are perfectly free to pub- 
lish this letter if it will send some poor sufferer 
relief, such as has come to me.’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 





flay for pleasure. Plas 
for 


ealth. Play to win. 
To enjoy a game you want 
aseball **togs’” that are j | 
od, that will stand the * | 
racket,that will stand through- 
out the season, and this is where 
we begin to talk 


D. & M. 


We know no better goods than these. 
We make them, and if it were possible to 
make them better we should be doing so. 

e stand back of everything we make and 
brand everything with our dog-on-the- 
diamond trade-mark—our guarantee and 
your protection. 

he D. & M. line comprises Balls, Bats, 
Mitts, Masks, Gloves, Caps, Suits. ete. In- 
dorsed by leading professions als and used 
by More amateurs than any other make. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, buy from us 
direct, fresh from the factory, but if he 
has them, patronize him. 
Send for latest Catalogue—it’s free. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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The Hayes Method 
is successful because Individual, 
-ersonal, Skilful, Reliable, Frps™ ene ed. 70,000 cases. 
ferences anywhere. WRI FOR BOOK 87-Y. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 















Rictesy and the Canal.—At the recent 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in Chicago, atten- | 
tion was called to the interesting fact that the 
work on the Panama Canal is changing bio- 
logical conditions in Panama, and that its com- 
pletion will enable the fresh-water faunz of the 
Atlantic and Pacific slopes to intermingle. 
Undoubtedly many marine animals will pass 
from one ocean to the other. Thus a permanent 
change of conditions will be brought about, 
which may or may not possess much practical 
importance, but its scientific interest is very 
great. In view of these facts, the association 
resolved to urge upon Congress the necessity of 
an immediate biological survey of the Panama 
Canal zone. * 


ago and Tigers.—Mr. R. Lydekker, the 
English naturalist, calls attention to the | 
observations of Mr. R. I. Pocock on the signifi- 
cance of the spots on lion cubs as indicating the 
close relationship of lions, tigers and leopards. 
On lion cubs the pattern of the markings is 
intermediate in character between the stripes of 
the tiger and the rosettes of the leopard, but 
inclines more toward the former. East African 
lions retain more or less distinct traces of these 
early markings even when they reach maturity. 
A distinct tiger-like feature of the lion cub is a 
white patch over the eye, which disappears in | 
the adult. Puma cubs show a pattern quite | 
unlike that of the lion, tiger, leopard and jaguar. 
& 


ounding by Sight.—An ingenious device | 
by which the depth of a swift river above | 





| a high fall in Ontario was ascertained is described 


by Mr. H. W. Hixon in the Engineering and | 
Mining Journal. It was too dangerous to | 
make soundings from a boat, so Mr. Hixon 
planted a transit on one bank, and from it 
carried a strong wire, with a heavy lead weight 
at the end, to the opposite shore. The wire 
was drawn taut, and the weight was gradually 

pulled across on the bottom of the river. At 
stated intervals a sight along the wire from the 
transit to the point where the wire dipped into 
the water gave the inclination of the straight 
line. The length of submerged wire and its 
angle with the water surface being known, it 
was easy to calculate the depth at the various 
points. & 





ord Kelvin and the Cable.—It is per- | 
haps not generally known that the success | 
of the Atlantic cable was due to the calculations | 
and experiments < the late Lord Kelvin, | 
. at that time plain 

William Thomson. 
He discovered that 
the current through 
a long cable would 
arrive gradually at | 
the receiving end, | 














" -— x —7 | 





j}and devised the apparatus which rendered it | 
| possible to utilize such a current for making the 


Morse signals. It was through disregard of his 

| theoretical predictions that the first Atlantic | 
cable, in 1858, was ruined by too powerful cur- 

rents. Without his mirror galvanometer to 

translate into visible signals the delicate impulses 

received through the cable, the enterprise would 

have been a complete failure. 

& 


bp geen of the Air.—This is not such 

a contradiction in terms as it may seem. 

Recent exploration of the atmosphere has re- 

vealed an astonishing definiteness of arrangement | 
in its layers, although of course the details are | 
continually changing. Recently Capt. C. H. 
Ley, in England, has directed his studies of | 
floating balloons to a solution of the question 
of the influence of the topography of the earth’s 

surface on the state of the air above it. He | 
finds, among other things, that the disturbances | 
produced by hills and valleys are transmitted to 
an unexpectedly great elevation, affecting the 
lower and middle strata throughout. A general 
effect noticed is that the velocity of the wind, 
or of a current of air, is increased over a hill 

and diminished over a valley. He thinks that | 
similar observations, generally distributed, would | 
furnish us with a real topography of the air. 


& 


trength of Rings.—Some elaborate cal- 

culations, backed by experiments, have 
recently been made in England to determine the 
breaking strength of rings. It appears that a 
ring of ductile metal, like malleable iron, will | 
be pulled out into the form of a long link before 
it breaks, and that the ultimate strength of the 
ring is virtually independent of its diameter. 
Fracture finally oceurs as the result of almost 





| pure tension, and the resistance to breaking is | 
| a little less than twice that of a rod of the same 


cross-section subjected to a straight pull. As 
the ring increases in diameter there appears to | 
‘be a slight approach toward equality, with 
|double the strength of a bar. Thus a three- | 
inch ring, made of three-quarter-inch iron, | 
a four-inch ring at 19.9 tons, | 
and a six-inch ring at 20 tons, the strength of a | 
bar of the same metal being 1044 tons, | 


BASEBALL 
PLAYERS 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons(only). 
Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 


Basket-ball teams, tennis players, gymnasts, 
athletes, canoeists, yachtsmen and baseball 
clubs sold direct, saving 
the retailer's profit. Spe- 
cial terms to captains, 
managers, clubs and 
teams. 


Send at once 
Trade-Mark 
No. 


107 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record 








Baxer’s Coco 
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Europe and 
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WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


{Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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BROWNIE 


Pictures, 2%4 x 4%. Price, $3.00 


Built on the Kodak plan—uses 
Kodak film cartridges and may be 
loaded and unloaded in broad day- 
light. No dark-room for any part 
of the work. A perfectly practi- 
cal little camera for snap-shots or 
time exposures. 

THE 198 KODAK CATALOGUE 
fully describes and illustrates our six 
styles of Brownies and fifteen styles of 
Kodaks, ranging in price from $1.00 to 
over $100.00, and fully explains the day- 
light development methods which have 
done away with the dark-room. Free at 
any Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











CLASS PINS cacces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 







letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown in illustration. 


Silver Plate, $1.00 
doz. Sample 10c. 
Sterli ver, 
$2.00 dos. 
Sample 25c. 
FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. CeNu- 


loid Beer ms and Ribbon Badges at right 
pric ecial designs and estimates free 





LR ASTIAN BROS. 


1 
’ 


Factory to you. Made to order in any style or materi 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrate 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 





CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y.-—~ 


: 


| 








JAP-A-LAC—THE HOME BEAUTIFIER. 


JAP-A-LAC is a re and varnish combined ; 


You can use JAP-A-LAC on everything of wood or metal, from cellar to garret. 
LAC home is always a bright, beautiful home. 


is at once apparent, and a JAP-A 


‘ou can do your own a tr Og of scratched or scuff 
A few cents will cover 


Try JAP- A-LAC to-day. Be sure to get the genuine, in a can like the illustration. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


hard as flint, and as smooth as g 


the original article of the kind made. It “ 


Wears like iron.” 
The economy of its use 


furniture, and produce a beautiful, lustrous finish, as 


the cost. 
Look for the Green Label. 
All sizes, from 15c. to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him : 
with the 





The name “GLIDDEN” on a can of 
varnish is a guarantee of highest qual- 
ity. If you use varn pur- 

inset on Glen's Green Label 
Reon you will securethe best results. 











“* No, thank you ; I want what | asked for. 
who gives you what you ask for. That's -A-LA 


Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. 


a by.” 
FREE for “a asking. 


Trade 





f YOUR a 
LAC, send 
cept Jor Ge 


rv doesnot kecp FAP-A 
his name and [0x co. 
hich is 25¢.) toc 
t of mailing, and we wil send 
FRE F Sa maple (qu war ains omabas 
vy point in the United States. 


























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus 
kl r for all the family. 

advance. Enter 

Post-Office, Boston, Maas., as second-class 


ted 
we P ts sub- 
scription price is $1.76 a year, in 
at the 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
: PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 


Cc of the most important 
Nj items of clothing for chil- 
dren, from the point of view of 
health, is shoes. There is an 
ever-growing tendency tocredit 
/ the ill-fitting shoe with many 
1~. JA, reflex troubles, nervous and 

otherwise. This, of course, is 
especially applicable to the kind of shoes pre- 
scribed by fashion for the adult, or rather for the 
adult woman. 
able mother would hardly insist on sharp-pointed 
toes or “Cuban” heels for little children; and the 
little square shoe sold for very young children is 
adapted to the little square foot for which it is 
designed. It is later in life that the trouble begins, 
and it is then that all mothers should be rigid 
in their demands that the inside of the foot is 
allowed to grow in the straight line intended by 
nature. 

To permit of this the shoe must be wide enough, 
and the only way to insure this is to have the 
child stand barefooted on a sheet of paper, then 
draw round the foot while he bears down with 
full weight. The design secured on paper in that 
way will be the design on which the child’s shoe 
should be made. 

It is imperative also to remember that at certain 
times a child grows with astounding rapidity, and 
that the shoe that was a perfect fit in April may 
be a starting cause for trouble in June. 

If the foot is allowed to be crowded out of shape 
at this critical age it will never regain the normal, 
especially if the great toe joint is the one to suffer, 
and it usually is, as a result of the shoe being, 
or becoming, too short, or too narrow in the toe 
part. 

Again, it by no means follows that the discarded 
shoe can be passed down to the next in age. Be- 
cause seven-year-old Tommy has outgrown his 
hardly worn shoe, it will not necessarily be a good 
fit for six-year-old Jack. 

With strong and well-built children the low shoe 
is better than the high, as it permits of better ven- 
tilation and more exercise tending to strengthen 
the ankle. If, however, a child is inclined to be 
rickety or weak in the leg, especially the ankle, 
then a well-laced high boot is better; and lacing is 
always to be chosen in preference to buttons, as it 
can be adjusted each time and made really to fit 
and support. 

If it is found that a child wears the shoe at the 
sole and heel more quickly at one side than the 
other it is an indication of a weak ankle, and then 
the high boot should be substituted. 

Lazy nurses have a habit of allowing children to 
keep on their leather gaiters in the house on the 
plea that “they are going out again in a minute.” 
This is not hygienic, and should be forbidden. 
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THE DOG-WATCH. 


he simplest facts, quite unchallenged and 

taken for granted, are often the hardest sub- 
jects for investigation. “Did you ever ask a sailor 
or a know-it-all why the dog-watch is so called?” 
queries a writer in the New York Sun, who has 
himself made the experiment. 

The chances are that the answer will be, “Why, 
the dog-watch is two short spells from four to six, 
and from six to eight o’clock in the evening, to 
break the regular four-hour watches, so that the 
same men will not have to stand watch during 
the same hours every day.” 

Simple and lucid. But why “dog”? In a hunt 
after an explanation, the first question was put to 
the officers’ mess of a big battle-ship. Not one, 
from the executive officer of a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s service to the ensign with his first stripe, 
could answer. 


A boat’s crew from the same ship failed to | 


throw any light on the subject, although a gun- 
ner’s mate allowed that “it might be they once 
had dogs on ships, and they was let loose when 
this watch was on.” 

An officer of an Atlantic liner said he never had 
heard so silly a question. 

“Why, the dog-watch is the dog-watch,” he 
explained. ‘‘There’s no why nor wherefore about 
it. It’s always been the dog-watch, and it always 
will be.” 

Having had the matter so airily disposed of by 
this officer, inquiry was pushed to East River, 
where may be found men who have been going 
down to the sea in real ships for many years. The 
pursuit of the “dog” was useless. 

“Say,” said a Harlem boatman, “what’s the 


Happily, the most rabidly fashion- it 








matter with trying Fighting Bob? If he can’t tell | Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 


| you, the great American navy will lose caste.” 

| $o up to Rear-Admiral Evans went the query. 
| And from Fortress Monroe came the answer: 
U.S. 8. Connecticut, Sept. 2. 

Dear Sir. Iam unable to give you the information 
you ask about the dog-watch. Of course we all know 
why the watch is made two hours, but no one seems to 
know why the name dog was applied. 

Yours very truly, R. D. Evans. 

At last a public library was resorted to. The 
dictionaries were merely provoking. “Five 
Thousand Facts and Fancies” was the only book 
found that threw light on the matter. Its expla- 
nation reads: 

“Dog-watch, a corruption of dodge-watch. The 
dog-watches were introduced to prevent the same 
men from always keeping watch the same hours 
of the day: hence on these occasions the sailors 
are said to dodge the routine, or to be doing 
dodge-watch.” 

It may be added that Murray’s great English 
Dictionary gives a quotation introducing the term 
dog-watch from a book published in 1700, but gives 
no theory of the origin of the term. 
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AN UNEXPECTED CUSTOMER. 


M*%: Lane, having discovered that there was a 
ready sale for the products of her clever 
fingers, spent all her time making small articles 
of fancy-work for a store in a neighboring city. 
Naturally, with so much business on hand, the 
minor details of housekeeping were sometimes 
neglected, particularly just before the holidays, 
when orders came thick and fast. 


One morning long-suffering Mr. Lane, clad only 
in his nightclothes, appeared at his wife’s bedside. 
He held in his outstretched hand a small, deco- 
rated object which Mrs. Lane recognized vaguely 
as some of her own work. 

“Bess,” demanded the intruder, “what does this 
contraption sell for? I want to by | tg 

‘*What is it?” asked Mrs. Lane, feeling pleased 
that her husband was at last showing interest in 


r work. 

“It’s a kite-shaped thing with a ribbon tail, all 
feathered out with safety-pins,” replied the 
would-be purchaser. “What’s the pri a 
ha cents. But why in the world do you want 


“T want it,” replied Mr. Lane, “because every 
od button has been washed off all my union 
suits.’ 


* © 


A REFUGE. 


hey were speaking of changes in Willowby 
since Mr. Ransom had left the village, twenty 
years before, to seek his fortune out West. “Zeb 
Hobart is enjoying these last years,” said the 
constant resident to the returned wanderer. “He 
had a pretty exciting life whilst Ruby lived. 
Never knew what would happen to him next; but 
he’s all calmed down now.” 


“Somebody wrote there was talk of his marrying 
the other sister, Polly,” said the Westerner; but 
the response was a violent shake of his old neigh- 
bor’s head. 

“No foundation to that gossip,” he asserted, 
with decision. “Zeb spoke with me about Polly 
himself. He said me, ‘I won’t speak a wort 
against her that’s gone,’ he said, ‘nor her that’s 
left; but there’s a man from down below has 

e me an offer to go with his show as wild- 
beast tamer, from hearing the luck I had with 
them bear’s cubs I took. And if Polly looms up 
too close, I shall take up with his offer, and get a 
chance to live out my days in some kind o’ peace 
and security.’ Those were his words, and you 
can make what you want to out of ’em.” 
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THE NECESSARY SHOCK. 


college professor had been seriously ill of a 

fever for several weeks, but the fever had left 
him at last, and he lay in a stupor, utterly 
exhausted. 
“This is the — critical period,” the attend- 
ing physician said the watchers, in an under- 
tone. “If he has sufficient vitality to carry him 
through this—and I am strongly disposed to ho 
he has—he will recover. At present there is noth- 
ing we can do but be patient and give nature a 
chance, watching in the meantime for an oppor- 
— to awaken his interest in what is going on 
about him.” 

One of the attendants, who happened to be 
standing near the window looking at the rosy 
sunset, remarked to the doctor: 

“See what a lurid sky there is.” 

The sick man opened his eyes and turned his 
head in the direction indicated. : 

“Lurid!” he exclaimed, in a tone of disgust. “If 

‘ou will consult your dictiona’ , madam, you will 

1d that lurid means gloomy, ghastly, dismal!” 

“He will recover!” announced the doctor, tri- 
umphantly. 
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RANSOM’S REFORMATION. 


n 2 little town a few years ago there was a shift- 

less colored boy named Ransom Blake, who, 
after being caught in a number of petty delin- 
quencies, was at last sentenced to a short term in 
the penitentiary, where he was sent to learn a 
trade. On the day of his return home he met a 
friendly white acquaintance, who asked: 


nn what did they put you at in the prison, 
anse Ld 
“De started in to make an honest boy out’n 


me, sah. 
“That’s good, Ranse, and I hope they suc- 
ceeded.” 


“ ” 


y did, sah. 
“And how did they teach you to be honest?” 
“Dey done put me in the shoe shop, sah, nailin’ 
pasteboard onter shoes fo’ soles, sah.” 


* © 


IN NO DANGER. 


8 the philanthropic tourist pursued his course 
he saw many things which he felt needed 
sympathetic attention. One day he stopped to 
gaze at a bareheaded man, who was turning a 
windlass which clumsily hoisted a bucket filled 
with sand. 

“My friend,” said the philanthropist, as the man 
paused to mop his forehead, ‘‘why do you not 
cover your head? This hot sun is Ukely 0.affect 
the brain.” 

“Brain is ut?” said the man, staring at him. 





this bucket?” 
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A BE ZA AS THE YOUTH’S 











“D’ye think if I had any brain I’d be here h’isting | ae 


Troubles should use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 








STAMes. 2265 ass't select, incl. Colombia, Malay, 
Peru, etc., 5c. diff. incl. Comoro, Australia 
(Swan), Labuan and nice Album, 5c. 1000 good 
Mix. 15e. Agts. wtd. so per ct. 112-p. List ef 2300 
Sets, Pkts. and $1 worth of Coupons Free. Wk BUY 
STAMPS. E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 2, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CARLETON CANOES 


For paddling or power. Made of best State of Maine cedar, 
lighter, tougher wood than other cedars. els for 
every use. 30 years’ experience. Write for /Uustrated 
Booklet. Car! Canoe Co., Indian Landing, Old Town, Me. 





Fun and Health for Boys and Girls. 





Children get more keen enjoyment,—more healthful 
fun with this nobby pai rig than any other way for the 
money. Safe from tip-overs, strong, and roomy enough 
to carry allofthem. Made to last as well as nobbyand 

me. 


Best stocked in the West. We 
Our Pon Farm. make shipments of Pony Rigs 
complete with all the trimmings. tee 
kind, sound and gentle. Rigs, the best made. 
arents and happy children te 
Write for new, beautifull 
Our zeasonathe pilose sur- 
Co., 482 Office Bldg., Kala- 
rsof Pony Rigs in the world. 








0} 
and: fun of our 
trated free catalogue. 
prise. Michigan Buggy 
mazoo, Mich. Largest make 








Beside the cozy 
fireplace or on the 


‘ ~ moonlit porch—with steaming 


cup or tinkling glass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


know no seasons—they are welcome pape 


the whole year round. 


in ten cent tins 





Festino 
Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 











Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








An All-Around 


Stove 


Your kitchen may be well 
planned —everything appar- 
ently handy—yet if there is 
no New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove in it, 
the one greatest convenience 
of all is lacking. 

The ‘‘New Perfection’’ is 
a home and family stove— 
big enough and powerful 
enough to do all you’d ever ask 
a cooking stove todo. The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is regulated so exactly that everything you cook on it is 
well cooked. From week-end to week-end, in cooking, 
baking, ironing—every time a kitchen. stove is needed— 
the ‘‘New Perfection’’ meets your requirement and never 
heats the kitchen so that you are uncomfortable. 
**New Perfection’’ is made in three sizes. 
Sm) your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
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™ Rayo LAMP is the most perfect al 


large font, best and latest center 
draft burner and beautiful porcelain shade. 
| complicated about the Rayo—easily cleaned, easily man- 
aged. If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


round home light. 


Nothing 
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The famous old Pillsbury Trade-Mark has played an important 
part in the American household for nearly 50 years, until now it 


Is universally recognized as standing for the BEST FLOUR. 


It has an added meaning, since 


Pillsburys BEST Breakfast Food 


has been put on the market. 


Your grocer will say "it’s as good as THE FLOUR"— that’s 
enough. It’s so economical, too. Each package when prepared 
makes | 2 pounds of delicious creamy white food, never sticky or 
lumpy. Its uses are not confined to breakfast, because it can be 
served in many dainty ways for luncheon or dinner. 





Ask your Grocer 
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This is the Seal 


that promises goodness and whole- 
someness in confectionery of all kinds. 







Necco Sweets 


is the name to remember and ask for. : 
As an example try a box of 








First they captivate with their delightful flavors — their Lad 
creamy centers — their crisp chocolate coats. 
Then they satisfy with their wholesomeness and goodness. 


And finally they supplant all others for first choice —best for the children — 
best for your guests — best for yourself. 


Lenox Chocolates are a criterion of the quality of all the Necco Sweets, re 
of which there are over 500 varieties. < , r 
The safe way to buy confectionery of any kind is to look for the Necco LE : 
Sweets seal. 3 Oe 


Necco Sweets are sold by all dealers who sell high-grade goods. If your 
dealer does not have them, send us 25 cents for an attractive package 
of LENOX CHOCOLATES; or, better still, order one of our special 
$1 packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent post-paid. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Summer and Melcher Sts., BOSTON, MASS. 








